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No Policy 


T is reported that both sides of industry, represented on the 
| Ministry of Labour’s Joint Consultative Committee, have 
agreed that the present controls over labour should be abolished 
at the earliest possible date and, since this full programme is not 
immediately practicable, that they should be further modified 
and relaxed in the meantime. There is nothing new in this 
development, which follows the broad principles already agreed 
by the Government. Mr Isaacs himself at Blackpool, in response 
to the unions’ pressure for the removal of labour controls, eXx- 
pressed the earnest hope of the Government that the individual 
worker should as soon as possible enjoy complete liberty to earn 
his livelihood in the way he wishes—although he also pointed 


"out that a sudden and complete removal of controls would lead 


to chaos. 

It might be argued logically that the powers of compulsion 
and pei Mak cele beccenicy to build up the labour force 
of the munitions industries should be continued in peacetime 
to bring about the restoration of the labour force of civilian 
industries. But if this would be logic, it would not be practical 
politics, for employers and workers are united in secking the 
restoration of their freedom of movement. The wider problem, 
which needs to be squarely faced by both sides of industry, is 
what substitute for the directicn of labour can be found to effect 
the necessary readjustment of labour resources between civilian 


for Wages 


industries. This question is, as the Joint Consultative Com- 
mittee has recognised, closely allied to the rate of demobilisation. 
The more rapid the rate of release, the sooner will there be a 
return to the conditions of the free labour market. 

Industry, it has been repeatedly stressed, will be short of labour 
for a long time to come. The Minister of Labour has given the 
figure of 5 million workers as necessary to restore peacetime 
standards of production and services. The extent of the redis- 
tribution required can be gauged from the latest manpower 
statistics. The Group III industries, regarded as less essential 
to the war effort (they include building, textiles, clothing, foot- 
wear and distribution) lost one-third of their manpower between 
June, 1939, and May, 1945. These industries have a right to 
expect some priority of treatment in the restoration of their 
labour force. Moreover, not only are these the industries which 
will provide the means of raising living standards at home, but 
what is of more immediate importance, they include those that 
are essential for the restoration of the export trades. But, broadly 
speaking, these industries are proving the least attractive to 
labour, because their wages are lower and their conditions of 
work less good than in the munitions industries to which they 
gave up labour in the early war years. 

The food, drink and tobacco, textiles and clothing industries 
come at the bottom of the list in the survey of average earnings 
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in January of this year which was published by the Ministry of 
Labour. Average earnings in industry as a whole were 119s. 3d. 
for men and 63s. 2d. for women ; but they were only 98s. td. for 
men and 56s. 8d. for women in cotton textiles, and 96s. 11d. for 
men and 56s. 8d. for women in wool—well below the national 
average in both these high-priority, export industries. By con- 
trast, the average earnings of men in Government industrial 
establishments were 131s. 6d. and in the metal, engineering 
and shipbuilding group 131s. 2d., while those of women were 
84s. rod. and 70s. 4d. in the two groups respectively. It is 
hardly surprising, in view of this disparity in earnings, that 
difficulty should be experienced in persuading former workers 
in these low-paid industries, who have been earning good wages 
in munitions, to return to their old occupations. The fact that 
their old industries not only offer them lowe: wages, but few of 
the welfare arrangements and other amenities to which they 
have become accustomed in munitions plants, adds to the 
difficulty. 

So long as the powers of direction are still in the background 
they can be applied in the last resort if voluntary methods of 
recruitment fail. So long as the Essential Work Orders tie 
workers to their jobs, scheduled industries, such as the mines, 
textiles, agriculture and the railways, are assured of their basic 
labour force. But if these elements of labour control are with- 
drawn, what voluntary methods can be used to secure the redis- 
tribution of labour? 

The answer is simple enough on paper—it is to make the 
unzttractive industries more attractive, by improving their wages 
and conditions. This policy is already being pursued, to some 
extent. In mining, for example, wages have been raised to a level 
which bears no relation to output and which has had the effect 
of doubling costs. and consequently prices. This has been deemed 
necessary during the war to keep men in the industry, and any 
attempt to reduce wages or to arrest the promised extension of 
health and welfare services would cause miners to leave the 
industry. But even with the improvements in wages and con- 
ditions, and with the security of employment which the 
guaranteed week ensures, it will be very difficult to keep the 
industry’s labour force at anything like its present level. 

Over half a million workers are needed to bring the strength 
of the labour force in the textile and clothing industries to its 
prewar level. Exceptional measures are now being taken to 
rebuild the labour supply of the cotton industry, where shortage 
in the spinning section is the chief bottleneck. Improvements in 
working conditions are planned and the Evershed Commission 
js now making recommendations for a revision of the wages 
structure. These improvements are, however, part of a long- 
term programme, which will take time to put into effect and 
will not solve the immediate position of acutv shortage. With the 
overall scarcity of building materials and the prior needs of 
house building, it will not be possible to bring about any radical 
structural alterations of antiquated factories and mills. The only 
course which would attract labour immediately would be to 
raise the level of wages in the industry. Cotton employers, when 
promising their co-operation in the activities of the Evershed 
Commission, agreed that a policy of higher wages would be 
necessary and already an agreement for improved rates for card- 
room operatives has been concluded. But a higher level of wages 
would add enormously to costs of production, and would impose 
a heavy burden on an unsheltered industry at a time when the 
restoration of Lancashire’s export markets is an urgent national 
necessity. 

A Government subsidy would, of course, reconcile high wages 
and low costs. But the road to economic perdition is paved with 
well-intentioned subsidies, all of them originally temporary, but 
all of them becoming more and more permanent as, year by 
year, they further undermine efficiency and initiative. The 
alternative of a levy on the industry, such as is provided by the 
Coal Charges Account, has equal disadvantages, and means in 
practice that the most efficient concerns tend to carry the least 
efficient on their backs. 

There is thus a vicious circle which it seems well-nigh im- 
possible to break. The only permanent solution for the long- 
term problem is so to raise the technical effici of these 
industries that their high costs can be reduced and that they can 
pay high wages, based on high output. The coal and cotton 
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industries have been specifically mentioned, because their laboy; 
problem is the most acute, but the same arguments apply jp 
greater or lesser degree to a wide range of British industries, 
But convincing though the case is, it provides no answer to the 
immediate problems of the nent few months. 


In view of the enormous tasks facing industry in the recon- 
version period, it is a pity that the Trades Union Congres; 
should have failed to give any clear lead either on wages or on 
productivity. The absence of any but a very embryonic national 
wages policy during the war has not had the serious consequences 
that might have been expected, because of the application of 
Treasury subsidies to keep down the cost cf living and because 
of the workers’ obligations to submit their disputes to arbitration. 
It does not now appear that even this pale shadow of a national 
wages policy is contemplated for peacetime. The moral and the 
legal restraints on the normal process of hard bargaining are to 
go, the controls of labour are to vanish, and everything is to be 
left to chance. Each section of the workers will presumably con- 
tinue to press—as by tradition—its own wage claims, irrespec- 
tive of the effect on the national economy. This must lead to a 
general uncoordinated scramble for increases, a pull devil, pull 
baker affair, in which the weakest and least organised industries 
go to the wall. Industries catering for an insistent domestic 
demand will be able, for the time being, to offer whatever is 
demanded. Export industries, where costs and prices are far more 
important, will be left far behind in the scramble for labour. 
Economic policy without wage policy is a mockery. Under a 
Socialist Government, every factor in the national economic life 
is to be planned and controlled except the most fundamental 
of all. It is of course true that any attempt by the TUC as 
an organisation to interfere in wage negotiations of its individual 
unions, or to lay down formulz, would be strenuously resisted. 
But this does not mean that it should not try to give its member 
a lead. There was virtually no discussion on wages at the recent 
Trades Union Congress at Blackpool, except for a resolution 
calling for the incorporation of the guaranteed week in all wage 
agreements and the legal enforcement of wage agreements 
reached between employers and unions. On the relation between 
— in one industry and wages in another, hardly a word was 
said. 

It is perhaps an exaggeration to regard the TUC as an 
“industrial Parliament,” as it has so often been described, for 
it represents only one side of industry. But at the present time, 
with seven million members and with a Labour Government, 
it is in a stronger position than it has ever been before, and its 
influence is shown in the fact that the Prime Minister for the 
first time in history addressed its conference. This makes it all 
the more important that the unions should show their responsi- 
bility and their ability, in the words of their chairman, to exercise 
“ industrial statesmanship.” 

There is no item on the agenda of industrial statesmanship 
more pressing than this matter of wages. When a similar problem 
had to be faced at the beginning of the war, workers were 
encouraged to move into the munition industries by the offer of 

wages. That method cannot be followed very far now. 
If the balance between industries is to be restored, the raising 
of coal and cotton wages should be matched by some fall in 
the wartime level of earnings in the industries that have now 
to shrink. It is hardly realistic to ask the unions to agree to 
actual reductions in wage rates in these industries—of which 
engineering is the chief—but at least they can be asked to refrain 
from pressing for increases in wage rates to offset the disappear- 
ance of overtime earnings, or for shorter hours without reduc-" 
tion in wages. Early in the war, wage relationships were brought 
into line with the requirements of national policy by a standstill 
in the civilian industries and increases in the munition industries. 
xarnege the best than can humanly be expected now is a stand- 
still o wage rates (not of earnings) in the munitions industries 
and some rise in the civilian and export iadustries. But this at 
least can be expected—it is little enough to ask of industrial 
statesmen. And it will perhaps be the more readily conceded 
if the unions realise that there are only two alternatives to it— 
the first is a retention ot labour direction, and the second is 
the abandonment of any attempt to have a coherent economic 
policy at all. 
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Austria’s Future 


HERE is all too much folly in the arrangements that are 

being made for post-war Europe ; but the present settle- 
ment in Austria .s more than folly. It borders on lunacy. This 
small territory, itself a truncated remnant of the first world war, 
is now divided into four different zones of occupation—French 
in Tirol and Vorarlberg, American in Salzburg and Upper 
Austria on the right bank of the Danube, Russian in Lower 
Austria and Upper Austria on the left bank, British in Styria, 
Carinthia and Ost-Tirol. Vienna, too, is divided into different 
zones, with the inner City nominally internationalised. The zones 
are more or less closed to each other, the Russians’ hermetically 
so. A provisional Austrian Government exists, under Dr Renner, 
but operates only in the Russian zone, while the French have 
appointed a separate Landtag for their own zone. 

The results of this system are inevitable. Transport between 
the zones has broken down. Even with an integrated national 
economy before the war, Austria only supplied about 75 per 
cent of its own food. To-day the dislocation of transport prevents 
any rational distribution of what little remains. The Minister of 
Food recently described one or two of the difficulties. 


To-day Vienna is quite cut off from coal which lies in the 
British zone of Upper Styria or must be imported from Czecho- 
slovakia. Apart from everything else, the shortage threatens 
the bread supply. . For weeks it has been impossible to 
issue the meat ration as the cattle are isolated in the American 
and French areas of Salzburg, Tirol and Vorarlberg: Grain and 
potatoes are comparatively accessible to us from Lower Austria, 
which lies in the Russian zone, but they are inaccessible to the 
above-mentioned three provinces. 


The zoning is only an aggravation of conditions which are in 
any case deplorable. Before .the war, Austria could barely 
support itself. The much vaunted stabilisation of the schilling was 
achieved at the cost of heavy deflation and at no time in the 
pre-war years did this little country of six millions carry less than 
some 200,000 men unemployed. Between 1938 and the end of 
the war Austria’s industrial capacity was very greatly increased 
by the Germans in the interests of the armaments programme. 
New blast furnaces and steel works were constructed by thie 
Hermann Goering works at Linz. Oil output in Zistersdorf (now 
in the Russian zone) grew from 33,000 tons in 1937 to over a 
million tons in 1944. The production of iron ore was doubled, 
magnesite extraction considerably increased. But all this develop- 
ment, which could mean much for the prosperity of a peaceful 
Austria, is now largely irrelevant, for a few months of occupa- 
tion by the Russians seem largely to have undone it. Factual 
reports have only recently started to arrive in this country, and 
estimates vary, but there is general agreement that in some 
areas 70 or 80 per cent of Austria’s industrial equipment has 
been removed. The stripping has gone so far that the large 
turbines necessary for the lighting of the city have been taken 
from the Vienna power stations. In agriculture, the scale of 
removals has been as great ; one estimate suggests that between 
50 and 60 per cent of the horses and pigs, and 30 to 40 per cent 
of cows and oxen have been removed. 


x 


The combination of zoning with massive official and un- 
official requisitioning is having its inevitable result. Vienna 
is near starvation. The average daily diet of the Viennese— 
who make up about one-third of Austria’s total population—is 
just over goo calories a day. Heavy workers get 1,800 calories 
but share them with their families. Without substantial assist- 
ance, even this appallingly low rate cannot be maintained. Food 
is not the only problem. Vienna is without gas, and most areas 
are also without electricity. In the industrial regions, production 
has ceased, for the means of production have been removed. 
Transport is at a standstill for want of lorries and trucks. What 
the winter will bring, unless Allied policy is radically changed, 
nobody dares to contemplate. 


But what should Allied policy be? The objectives stated by 
the Allied Council are unexceptionable—to administer the 
country satisfactorily, to set up a Central Government, to 
prepare for free elections, to complete the separation of Austria 
from Germany. This last is obviously a long-term issue, not 
simply one of chasing Nazis from public life. The other roints 
are questions of immediate policy and cannot be delayed. To 
administer the country properly requires in the first place ar. 
end of exclusive zoning. At once, the transport of Austria 
must be unified, agricultura! deliveries made normal, uniforin 
conditions of wages, prices and currency established. It is 
questionable whether this first step can be achieved so long as 
different armies occupy four different zones. But why should 
they continue to do so? Austria is officially a liberated country 
and in any case Germany is defeated. The unhappy truth is 
that Austria, standing on the line dividing Russian-occupied 
Europe from the rest of the continent, is occupied by each 
Power mainly to ensure that no encrcachments are made by the 
others. It is this fear that keeps the Russian zone closed. This 
fear will wreck any attempt at rational administration. The only 
solution is therefore general withdrawal at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Satisfactory administration also demands a complete review 
of the supply position. Unrra is now to operate in Austria and 
possibly the securing of a rather more generous diet can be 
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left to its responsibility. But the Austrians need fuel and trans- 
port almost as urgently. Coal they could perhaps get from 
Czechoslovakia in exchange for oil ; but this again depends 
upon the restoration of communications and on the disposition 
of Austrian oil, over which the Provisional Government has at 
the moment no control. Food, fuel and transport could carry 
Austria over this first winter. Its later needs are for wholesale 
industrial re-equipment. 

The problem of a Central Government for Vienna is surely 
not a difficult one. Dr Renner is a respected figure and, with 
the extraordinarily limited resources at his disposal, has worked 
well for Austria since he came to office. The British objections 
to his Government have not been clearly laid down. There ha; 
been some talk of broadening his administration to include 
men from the other provinces. Provided these men did neot 
include Schuschnigg or other leaders compromised by the pre- 
Anschluss authoritarian experiment, no doubr Dr Renner would 
agree. The difficulty appears to be that the British have not 
yet made any precise recommendations. They should do so 
without delay. They could reasonably object to the over- 
representation of Communists in the Renner Cabinet. Russian 
brutality and requisitioning have lost the Communists their mass 
support and at recent elections at works councils in the Russian 
zone they only obtained ten per cent of the votes, in spite of 
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every encouragement and assistance the Russian authorities 
could give them. Austria is solidly Social-Democrat in the 
towns ; the countryside probably still adheres in the main to the 
old Christian-Socialist Party (or the Austrian People’s Party, as it 
is now called). There is every evidence to show that a broadly 
representative government could be set up with very few modifi- 
cations and, provided the armies of occupation were removed, 
could be trusted to hold free elections. The tradition of 
democracy is stronger in Austria than in many neighbouring 
countries, and a thorough revulsion from Nazism has confirmed 
the trend towards freedom. 


* 


The fundamental difficulty in settling even the short-term 
problems of Austria is the fact that several Great Powers are 
involved, and beyond the negative point of determining to 
prevent any re-incorporation of Austria in Germany, they have 
no agreed policy for Austria and, in the case of Britain and 
Ainerica, appear to have no policy at all. What are the alterna- 
tives? Austria cannot exist without some larger framework. 
If the country is left to struggle its crippled way along, thé 
attraction of a Greater Germany, however repulsive now—and 
it is repulsive—will one day begin to work again. The wider 
framework is the concern of the Great Powers. Russian policy 
is obscure, but the proposal to take over 50 per cent of Austria’s 
oil interests—made unilaterally to an unrecognised Government 
—suggests that the policy the Russians are pursuing in Rumania, 
which amounts practically to economic incorporation, would, 
if the occasion were to present itself, be repeated in Austria. 
The economic advantage to Austria in the long run of being 
part of a large unified market might be great ; but in the short 
run, it would mean misery and destitution. 

But has Britain or the United States anything better to offer? 
In the short run, only the United States can quickly make good 
the ravages of Russian requisitioning and build up again Austria’s 
industrial capacity. This relief, however, would only take the 
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form of credits and would later raise the problem of repayment 
Some of the charges could undoubtediy be met by a great 
expansion of the tourist industry—an asset Austria would lose 
if visitors ‘had to satisfy the Russian passport authorities before 
they could enter. But pre-war experience suggests that markets 
for goods are as important to Austria as tourists or loans, and 
the United States would not provide them. 

Before 1938, 80 per cent of Austria’s vital foreign trade was 
with Europe, and a large percentage of this with south-east 
Europe. We do not yet know what economic policy will develop 
there, but it may well exclude nations that do not adhere to the 
Russian economic system. Austria’s dependence upon markets 
in central or western Europe would be all the greater, especially 
if the German market were to take long to recover. But will the 
Austrians find markets in Czechoslovakia, in Italy and ip 
Western Europe? Is there to be a unified, expanding and liberal 
economy in the West into which Austrian industry and agri- 
culture, Austrian hospitality and culture and music could find a 
place? If there were such a system, there can be no doubt 
that every Austrian interest—political freedom, economic 
stability and prosperity—would be satisfied by it. But there js 
not much evidence so far that anything of the sort enjoys any 
priority in French or British foreign policy. 

Austria’s problem is not soluble in terms of Austria alone. 
Its present unhappy divisions simply reflect the tangled state 
of the relations between the Great Powers. The Austrians them- 
selves, as Dr Renner has declared, want to depend neither cn 
the East nor on the West. They wish to have a free place in a 
broader framework of freedom. 

Unhappily no such framework exists ; nor does it seem that 
enough confidence exists to create it. But if Europe is to remain 
divided it would surely be wiser to let the division lie along 
and not across national frontiers. The Austrians can ultimately 
find a place in an Eastern system. They can struggle along in 
an unintegrated West or prosper in a Western association. But 
one thing is certain. They cannot long suffer the agony of being 
divided between both. . 


A High Trade Area 


ITTLE has been revealed about the progress of the financial 
negotiations in Washington. But some indication of the 
British position was given last week in a press conference 
addressed by Lord Halifax and Lord Keynes. The line was very 
much in accordance with the views that have often been ex- 
pressed in these columns. There were, said Lord Keynes, two 
alternatives to be faced. The first was for the United Kingdom 
to do the best possible with the resources still at its command 
and with the defensive mechanisms erected during the war. The 
second was to work with American aid towards increased free- 
dom and liberality in commercial and tariff policies. The second, 
he said, was by far to be preferred, but many British people lent 
to the first—although, in his opinion, they underestimated its 
disadvantages and difficulties and the degree of austerity that it 
would impose. 

The emphasis in this statement of Lord Keynes’s is exactly 
right. The alternative course may be a possible one, but it is a 
second best and it presents great technical difficulties. It is worth 
dwelling for a moment both on its less eligibility and on its 
diffculty, if only to demonstrate once again that this is not a 
course that the majority of informed British opinion is eager 
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to embrace so long as there is a chance of getting something 
better. Indeed, a table of preference of the various conceivable 
systems of international trade, as seen by British eyes, might 
be drawn up something as follows :— 


First Choice. A successfully functioning universal, multi- 
lateral, non-discriminating, free-exchange, stable-rate system, 
as desired by the Americans. The conditions for successful 
functioning are that the major nations (and the minor nations, 
too, for that matter) should bring their accounts into approxi- 
mate balance by normal trade and normal capital transactions, 
and that they should avoid severe internal depressions. 

Second Choice. A successfully functioning system of con- 

sciously planned high trade, guaranteed against slump in bad 
years, open to all countries which will join. The conditions 
of success are discussed below. ‘ 
_ Third Choice. An unsuccessful attempt at the first choice, 
in which the unwillingness of creditor countries to do theif 
duty imposes a permanent strain on the exchanges, thus 
forcing deflation on the debtors—or in which “ non-discrimin- 
ating freedom” merely proves a device by which countries 
are compelled to import unemployment from each other. This 
leads inevitably to— 


Last Choice. National self-suffici bi 1 barter 
@ la Schacht. Sind igs hata 


No place in this scale of values, it will be noted, has been 
assigned to the fantasy of British Empire self-sufficiency which 
Lord Beaverbrook, with his usual exquisite sense of tactful 
tuming, has chosen this moment to revive. There is not the 
slightest possibility of breathing any reality into it. 

_ Lord Keynes’s exposition of the alternative courses, and his 
insistence that it was not Britain but America ‘that has come 
to the parting of the ways, appears to have come as a surprise 
to American opinion. It is a new thought that there is actually 
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an alternative to American ideas on the proper ordering of 
international trade and that those who contemplate it are not 
restriction addicts, but people who believe in the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter as much as Mr Cordell Hull. Indeed, 
some of them feel their own ambitions for the expansion of trade 
frustrated rather than assisted by American insistence on a very 
narrow definition of “ non-discrimination ” and by the American 
refusal to regard any form of state trading as anything but the 
work of the devil. But to those who have been labouring for 
some years to investigate the possibilities of this alternative 
course, the American surprise is no surprise. The Americans 
have all the fanaticism of the convert in their devotion to their 
ideas and there has been a stubborn unwillingness to listen to 
any other ideas. The Economist, for example, which to this day 
prints one of Adam Smith’s maxims on the title page of each 
volume and has never once discussed the possibility of any 
deviation from the traditional liberal trading principles without 
emphasising both the sadness of the circumstances that compel 
a realist to discuss this possibility and the technical difficulty 
of constructing any satisfactory alternative—even The Economist 
is now quoted, in North America, with much head-shaking, as 
a disciple of Dr Schacht.* If Lord Keynes finds that his audience 
are unwilling to understand what he is trying to say to them, 
if he finds that his “ alternative ” is treated in America as a not 
very subtle piece of bluff or blackmail, he has our active 
sympathy. 

But is it bluff? It is not intended as such, but if the alternative 
proves to have no real existence, to put it forward is bluff none 
the less. A necessary preliminary to an attempt to answer the 
question is to define rather more closely just what the alternative 
is. The discussion has been somewhat misled by the use of 
the term “sterling bloc” (to which The Economist pleads 
guilty). The sterling area has meant two things in the past. 
Before the war, it meant a group of countries which kept their 
currencies stable in terms of sterling and kept part or all of their 
monetary reserves in the shape of balances in London. During 
the war, it has meant another group (of slightly different com- 
position from the first) which has pooled its receipts and require- 
ments of “hard” currencies, and pre-eminently of dollars. 
Neither of these criteria would be the essential one for the con- 
struction of a post-war high trade area. There would be no need 
to tie currencies to any particular base, provided there was not 
too much variation of rates. Nor, once the aftermath of the war 
is cleared away, would there be any need for a dollar pool. 

The essential requirement for the creation of such a group 
would be the willingness of its constituent members to do their 
trading with each other without demanding gold or “hard” 
currencies for any credit or debit balances that might emerge. 


* A recent example is provided by Mr Louis Rasminsky’s otherwise 
very balanced paper on “Anglo-American Trade Prospects” which 
s reprinted in the current issue of the Economic Journal, where The 
Economist is referred to as an advocate of “bilateralism or sterling 
irea isolationism.” No specific reference in substantiation of this charge 
s given to anything that The Economist has written—nor could any 
% given. 
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This does not by any means require a bilateral balancing of 
the accounts between any pair of countries in the group. 
Temporary balances, credit or debit, could be carried for- . 
ward from year to year ; they would be carried in the form of 
sterling balances if that was generally agreeable, but there is 
no necessity for it. The original Keynes plan, with its provision 
for an international currency, known as bancor, would serve 
just as well as any existing currency—indeed, better, for a bancor 
balance would, more clearly than a sterling balance, be a claim 
on the resources of the whole group. It is unlikely that any 
country would be willing to build up its bancor, or sterling, 
balance indefinitely—hence it would be necessary that its trans- 
actions with the rest of the group as a whole should be roughly 
in equilibrium. This is, admittedly, a defect of any less-than- 
universal scheme, but if the group was a large one the disad- 
vantage would be pro tanto lessened. 

It is an essential part of the conception that this bancor group 
should be in no way exclusive ; every country should be admitted 
that would meet the essential requirement of accepting payment 
for its credit balances in bancor. Nor would it impose any 
restrictions on trade between members and non-members of the 
group. Any member would be at complete liberty to conduct 
such trade with non-members as it wished and was able to 
finance. In particular, no country would be under any obligation 
to pool its receipts of dollars unless it wished to do so ; every 
member would be free to spend in the United States every last 
dollar it could earn or borrow. Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that such a grouping would fall foul of the American 
definition of “‘ non-discrimination,” since it would undoubtedly 
be easier for a member to trade within the group than outside it. 

This willingness to do trade without insisting on converting 
the proceeds into gold or hard currency is the essential minimum 
without which such a group could*not be constructed. But on 
this foundation much more could be built. It might, for example, 
be possible to work out a scheme for ensuring that any inequali- 
ties in international trade are removed by expansion, rather than 
by contraction. If one member of the group 1s persistently going 
into debt in bancor, the others might agree to consider in what 
circumstances they could buy more of its produce—instead of 
forcing it, as in an uncontrolled system, to restore the balance 
by cutting down its imports. Or, further, it might not be beyond 
the powers of negotiation to determine, from time to time, 
what was the “ normal ” multilateral pattern of trade within the 
group, and for each member to undertake that it would net 
allow its own purchases to fall below, say, 90 per cent of the 
pattern so decided—thus ensuring, of course, that its own exports 
should be similarly buttressed. Neither of these embellishments 
would be technically impossible. But both of them would require 
a certain degree of state trading—not a high degree, since in 
either case the state would be required to intervene only if 
private trading did not do what was required. But even this 
admixture of state trading would be distasteful in American eyes. 

This is a very brief sketch of what such a system would 
involve. It would certainly be “ discriminatory ” in the American 
sense, but it would go no real harm to American trade (since 
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every dollar earned or borrowed would be spent), it would not be 
exclusive and, so far from being restrictive, it could be so ordered 
as to be strongly expansionist. As a theoretical conception, it 
has its attraction. But as a practical proposition, would it appeal? 

As with so many economic questions a sharp distribution must 
be drawn between the long run and the short, between the 
“normal” conditions that can be expected to return in a few 
years’ time and the highly abnormal conditions that will prevail 
until then. In the short run, the outlook is not very propitious. 
In a world clamouring for supplies, and with America holding 
a virtual monopoly of many of the most important supplies, the 
attractive force of the dollar is at its maximum and of sterling 

‘at its lowest. A country like Sweden, when presented with the 
picture painted in the preceding section of this article, would 
be tempted to reply “ That is all very well, and not unattractive 
as a theoretical construction. But in the actual situation of the 
moment, we are invited to ship Swedish goods to England in 
return for sterling balances, with which we cannot even buy 
coal.” Exactly how complete is the degree of British dependence 
on America in the immediate future is known only to the Govern- 
ment. But it is as well to recognise that the alternative to 
Amenican aid, in these next two or three years, is not a “high 
trade area” such as has been sketched here, and for which 
the conditions do not exist at present, but dependence on our 
own resources alone, on what we can secure by hard bargain- 
ing (almost necessarily bilateral), and on what further credit will 
be extended by other countries out of affection or with a shrewd 
eye to the future. Advocacy of a “high trade area,” on paper, 
is no solution to the immediate problems of the transition 
from war to peace. In that short period, the alternative to 
dependence on America is something much more like the con- 
tinuance of a wartime economy. 

But would the notion of a high trade area—supposing the 
conditions for successful working of the ideal universal system 
cannot be realised—be attractive in the long run to a sufficient 
number of countries to make the group large enough for success? 
Some countries could clearly never hope to balance their trade 
even with the group as a whole and would have to remain out- 
side. Canada is the prime example of this—which may accoynt 
for the almost religious fervour with which all such ideas are 
denounced by Canadians. Clearly their position needs to be 
considered with every sympathy. But there are many other 
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countries—pre-eminently the pre-war members of the Sterling 
area and the other countries of Western Europe with their extra- 
European dependencies—which would fit without great diff. 
culty into such a system and would find the proposal a very 
attractive one. These countries are all committed to a degree 
of conscious direction of their economic affairs at least sufficient 
to ensure stable employment. They will be the more ready to 
look with favour on any scheme which offers to close what 
is at present the outstanding gap in the theory of full em- 
ployment, the absence of any means of stabilising overseas 
trade. Even without this particular pressure, a “ normal” 
period is one in which access to markets is much more important 
than access to supplies and the attraction of sterling, as against 
the dollar, is correspondingly enhanced 

In this longer run, therefore, there should be a favourable 
prospect of building up a workable alternative to the universal 
system, if one should be needed. But this will be true only on 
certain conditions. The first is that the transition from the re- 
strictive short term to the expansive long run be not delayed 
for more than a year or two—that is to say, in substance, that 
adequate supplies of British exports be available, and the British 
accounts be close to balance, by 1947 at the latest. The second 
condition is that these British goods BE available at competitive 
prices. A high trade area cannot be built up on an attempt to use 
the British import market as a means of forcing countries to pay 
higher prices than they need to pay elsewhere. A sterling area 
is not a device for absolving British industry from the neces- 
sity of being efficient. The third condition is that the strongest 
emphasis be laid on the necessity for expansion. Unless a sys- 
tem of this kind could prove that it was more expansionist in 
good years, and more stable in bad years, than the uncontrolled 
system advocated by the Americans, the case for it would go 
by default. 

For Britain, therefore, the basic requirements are the old 
familiars—speed in reconversion ; a rapid rise in productivity ; 
insistence on competitive efficiency ; and the discovery of prac- 
tical means of combining control in the interests of security 
with expansion in the interests of progress. Unless these require- 
ments can be met, Britain’s international economic relations will 
long continue to be in a mess, whatever the system of commerce 
that is tried. They are the price to be paid for the recovery of 
real freedom of choice and action. 


Naturalisation- 
(By a Correspondent) 


T various times during the war sundry people have made 

vague and expansive statements, usually the more expan- 
sive the more vague, on the question of the naturalisation of 
aliens as British subjects, The first proposal involved the union 
of Britain and France, suggested by Mr Churchill in 1940 as a 
heroic gesture to revive the flagging spirits of France—in which 
purpose it failed, It was magnificent, and the history of Europe 
would have been very different had it been accepted, but the 
conditions that led to- its offer were the same that determined 
its refusal. The latest and almost equally nebulous suggestion 
is that facilities for the acceptance of British citizenship shall 
be offered to, 01 made available for, members of Allied fighting 
services, particularly the Poles, who for one reason or another 
are desirous of changing their present nationality or of ceasing 
to be stateless. 

The naturalisation of aliens is at present regulated by the 
British Nationality Acts, 1914 to 1922. Before a foreigner can 
apply for naturalisation he must have complied with certain con- 
ditions, He must have resided in His Majesty’s dominions for 
five years before the application (one year of the five must be 
the year immediately preceding the application and the other 
four must have been within the last eight years) or have been 
for five years in the service of the Crown. He nmst also have a 
good character and an adequate knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and he must also have the intention of residing within 
His Majesty’s dominions or of continuing in the service of the 
Crown. The application is made to a Secretary of State (in prac- 


tice it is the Home Secretary that deals with these applications), 
and there is an absolute discretion to refuse any application, nor 
need any reason be given for refusal. The naturalisation does not 
become effective until the oath of allegiance is taken. 
_ Clearly, some amendment to these Acts will be necessary if 
it is desired to grant British nationality to Allied nationals after 
the war. Very few of them will have complied with the residen- 
tial qualification and, of course, they are not covered by the pro- 
vision that makes service under the Crown an alternative ground. 
They have not been in the service of the Crown, but generally in 
the service of their own governments, And if the Act is to be 
amended at all, the oo should be considered at large, not 
merely the aspect of it that concerns ex-Allied combatants. Do 
we want men and women of nationality other than British to 
become British subjects and, if so, why? If we do, what are 
the standards we propose to set up before the change of nation- 
ality is granted, or is it better to give British nationality to 
anyone who.asks for it? 

On the first question, there must be very few who want to 
refuse British nationality to every foreigner who applies for it. 


- This has never been Britisa policy. On the contrary, there has 


always been a steady stream of immigration into this country, 
and the majority of those immigrants have been subsequently 
naturalised. Furthermore, in the long run the British nation has 
invariably benefited from these influxes of alien blood. The 
Norman Conquest was, perhaps, too drastic, but the Flemings 
and the Huguenots, to mention two subsequent waves. con- 
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tributed greatly to British material and spiritual progress. With 
the example of the United States always in mind, no country 
can say that differing national streams cannot be made into one 
le. 

Peon the other hand, most people would favour a policy 
of reasonable selection. British nationality is regarded with some 
pride, and the British people have always been willing to go to 
considerable pains to see that it is not dealt with con- 
temptuously anywhere in the world. What are the tests that 
we would apply to the foreigner? How far should these 
tests be embodied in an Act of Parliament, and how far should 
they be left as a directive to the Department that considers 
the applications? It is difficult to see how additional qualifica- 
tions can be introduced into the Act itself. Good conduct, 
knowledge of English, and intention to reside here are three 
essentials, Any additions to them would almost certainly be too 
restrictive. Policy is better shaped within the Department, sub- 
ject to parliamentary scrutiny. 

One desirable test is conduct during the war. An applica- 
tion by Laval at the present moment is obviously one that 
should not be well received, but an application by a refugee 
German who has, since the war, served in the British Army 
or in war industry seems to have as much merit as one by a 
Polish soldier who has served with the Polish army in the 
west. It is very desirable to make it clear at the start that 
British nationality is not a consolation prize tobe handed 
out to the politically unfortunate. It is a privilege in which, 
if granted at all, all who fought with us are entitled to share. 
Any other course of action would not only be morally wrong ; 
it would also be politically unfortunate. 

There is, of course, a limit to the number of additional workers 
who can be quickly absorbed without dislocating the machine. 
But the present rate of natural increase of the population in this 
country is only about one-third of one per cent per annum and 


NOTES OF 


The Foreign Ministers at Work 


There is a melancholy resemblance between the proceedings of 
the Conference of Paris in 1919 and the negotiations for peace 
which have now opened in London. The principal actors have 
changed but the moods and policies are much the same. The 
dominant force at Paris was nationalism modified or distorted by 
the influence of the Great Powers—France, Britain and Italy, with 
the United States strong at the Conference but fading out very 
soon afterwards. At Paris, the Japanese, with Great Power status, 
were chiefly observers—a réle which China may fill now. The 
changes are superficial—of actors, not of roles. Russia has 
returned to the European scene, stronger than ever. France’s posi- 
tion is equivocal. Britain does not enjoy its old freedom of action. 
The United States is again showing signs of early withdrawal, 
with the preference for quick and, in the case of Germany, drastic 
solutions which such a withdrawal seems to demand. These Great 
Powers are not grouped into opposing blocs. The atmosphere is 
more one of a “free for all.” But inevitably, the smaller Powers 
are looking to one or other of their big neighbours and every 
decision on local issues is linked to the uneasy and undefined re- 
lationship between the Great Powers. It is not surprising that the 
first. phase of the: Conference has passed off in a general 
maneeuvring for position of which the most typical instance was 
the Russian counter to the British request that the Dominions 
should be heard on the question of Italy’s future. The Russians 
then secured the admission of the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia and 
Poland. 

It is this background of international rivalry that makes the issue 
of the Italian Colonies a delicate one. The Russians are reported 
to have demanded a mandate over Tripoli and have expressed 
their “interest” in Eritrea. The colonies are useless to them, 
except strategically ; and on a strategic issue, the British and the 
Americans, already hard pressed by Russia’s claims and expan- 
sions, are not likely to give ground, nor have they any moral 
obligation to do so. The American alternative—a completely inter- 
national trusteeship, with Governors appointed by the Trustee- 
ship Council—probably will not work, for it must certainly mean 
a carrying over of the present struggle between the Great Powers 
into the Trusteeship Council, in which rival voting parties would 
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the natural increase of the population of working age (which 
depends on the birth rate of fifteen years ago) cannot now be 
much larger, and both proportions are falling. Further, during 
this war, we have suffered over 250,000 casualties, men and 
women of a kind very difficult to replace, even considered only 
in their capacity as workers. The Australian Government esti- 
mates that, when their reconversion is finished, they can absorb 
a total increase of the order of 2 per cent of the population in 
each year. This country, with a limited field for agricultural 
expansion, will not be able to absorb so high a percentage, but 
even if the percentage is reduced to one-quarter of the Australian 
figure and half of the reduced figure is allowed for the natural 
increase of the native population, that still allows room for net 
immigration of 120,000 a year, or many times higher than the 
pre-war average. 

These are arguments based on units of manpower only and 
take no account of any phase of xenophobia through which the 
country may pass. But the problem does merit a definite plan 
and, if it is desired to foster immigration and naturalisation, the 
alien must be given a square deal by having explained to him the 
conditions on which he is here at all. The usual argument against 
the employment of aliens can be reduced to the proposition that 
all aliens are clever enough to steal work from native born 
inhabitants but never clever enough to create work that did not 
exist before. This is both false and timid. Nor are the British 
people wedded to any theory of racial purity, which would be 
preposterous in a country of such mixed racial descent as this. 

There is one further task. The administrative machinery of 
naturalisation needs to be put on a sounder basis. At the moment, 
the administrative barriers and delays that accompany any 
application are calculated to make any foreigner bitterly con- 
temptuous of the British Governmental machine long before he 
is a British citizen. Let him acquire his British right to grumble 
only after he has acquired the nationality to condone it. 
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at once be formed, and where the election of a Governor would, 
on each occasion, raise the same difficulties as the present alloca- 
tion of the Mandate. The only solution that does not raise or per- 
petuate the unacknowledged clash between the Great Powers is 
to return Tripoli and Eritrea to Italy under a United Nations 
mandate. 

x * * 


The Problem of Trieste 


There is no solution to the problem of Trieste in national 
terms. Like so many other ethnic problems in Eastern Europe, the 
final solution will only come in a united continent where national 
differences mean no more than the difference between a Yorkshire- 
man and a man from Essex. But Europe is as far as ever from 
the genuinely international solution. Exclusive frontiers and 
nationalist passions rule the arena, and the best that can be 
done for Trieste is likely to be a poor one. 

The Jugoslav claim to the hinterland of Trieste is justified. 
Their claim to the port of Trieste is not. It is Italian in population 
and its prosperity can be served neither solely by Italy nor solely 
by the Jugoslavs. The only approximate solution—and one which 
the Italians will probably accept—is to transfer most of the hinter- 
land to Jugoslavia and to make Trieste into a free port under 
Italian administration, serving Italy, Jugoslavia, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. This plan now appears to have been 
accepted in principle by the Foreign Ministers—a speedy and 
apparently satisfactory victory for compromise and common sense. 
The precise terms of the settlement have yet to be drafted, and 
there will, of course, be endless opportunities for delay and 
obstruction at this stage. 

The chief ebjections are likely to come from the Jugoslavs, 
who are not to receive their full demand. Since, however, a large 
part of their case—the transfer of areas inhabited by Slovenes— 
has been met, the Powers should be firm in insisting on their co- 
operation in making workable the scheme of transforming Trieste 
into an international free port. If, however, they prove recalcitrant, 
the Allies have a sanction, They can insist that at least one 
railway linking Trieste with Central Europe—the one that runs. 
through Gorizia and Udine—should remain out of Jugoslavia. — 
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Lancashire and Sir Stafford 


It 1s now clear that Lancashire is very seriously annoyed with 
Sir Stafford Cripps. The trade unions, it is true, are not joining 
in the chous of protest. But if the views put forward by the inde- 
pendent, outlander members of Sir Stafford’s Working Group 
should turn out to be at any variance with those held by the unions 
themselves, it is not hard to imagine them adding their voices in 
condemnation of outside interference and ignorant meddling. 

Let it be said at once that there will be every sympathy for the 
wounded feelings of Lancashire. No industry would like being 
hustled in this way, and least of all such a highly localised industry, 
with such a proud county tradition, as cotton. Let it also be 
admitted that defects in Sir Stafford’s method of approach can be 
identified without much difficulty. But there is one essential point 
that the rest of the country must make, with all gentleness but also 
with all firmness. The rest of the country has a most urgent 
right to intervene in the affairs of the Lancashire cotton industry. 
That right is built upon four separate foundations. First, there is 
always an inherent right of the community as a whole to intervene 
in the affairs of a chronically depressed major industry, if only to 
prevent the infection of depression from spreading. Second, the 
crying urgency of the export problem, which will directly affect 
every household in the country if it is not solved, makes it essential 
to secure the maximum possible export of cotton goods. Thirdly, 
one of the most serious of all deficiencies in the present standard 
of living of the British people is the grave shortage of clothing. 
And fourthly, there is strong prima facie evidence, drawn from the 
industry itself, that its present state is not solely due to its innocent 
misfortunes but to remediable defect within itself. ; 

To those Lancastrians who are now so indignant with Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the question should be put: “ In what other way, 
calculated to produce quick results, would you suggest that the 
State should intervene to protect its interests?” If an honest answer 
is given to this question, the President of the Board of Trade 
would be well advised to listen to it. 


w * * 


Proposals for India 


The statements of the Prime Minister and the Viceroy on 
Wednesday were awaited with few expectations that the Govern- 
ment would be able to think up any startling new offer to make 
to Indian political leaders. The possibilities seemed to most 
observers to have been pretty well exhausted already. The alterna- 
tives seemed to be either a repetition of the Cripps offer or a re- 
hash of Lord Wavell’s recent attempt to get the leaders to agree 
to form a new ail-party Executive Council for the interim period. 
In fact, the Government have done both. 

The crux of the Cripps proposals was the summoning of a con- 
stitution-making body, and this is now put forward as a decision. 
When the forthcoming Provincial elections have been held, the 
Viceroy will consult with representatives of the new legislatures 
and of the native states to ascertain whether the procedure for 
constituting this body suggested in the Cripps proposals is 
acceptable. The effort is also to be repeated, after the elections, 
to set up a new Executive Council of representative Indians, » 

By that time the political claims of the communities will have 
received a new and clearer definition by the popular vote. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of Mr Attlee’s assurance that the electoral 
rolls are to be revised “as completely as time permits,” 
the register cannot help but exclude a large majority of 
adult Indians, some of whom are, some not, politically conscious. 
It will still therefore be possible—though very much less so— 
for the parties to maintain claims to popular support which are 
not reflected in the results of the voting. That difficulty is un- 
avoidable, since the risks to British-Indian relations of leaving 
the settlement of these problems for yet another year can hardly 
be contemplated. 

Whether there is still hope that where the Cripps offer and 
the Wavell Plan have separately failed, the two together, in the 
new circumstances created by Pacific victory and on the new 
basis created by the elections, may succeed is open to a healthy 
scepticism. Although it would be wrong to be unduly pessimistic, 
the new proposals will still be up against the intractable conflict 
between Congress and the Moslem League. And, if the elections 
favour either side, the defeated party may well think its interests 
better served by withdrawal from the constituent body than by 
participation in it. Congress leaders are already objecting to 
“ precipitate ” elections, when restrictions on its political activities 
and members have only just been raised. There remains, in any 
case, Mr Jinnah’s obdurate claim to the sole right of the Moslem 
League to nominate representatives of the Moslem community. 
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Regardless of new plans or timetables, Congress will remain un- 
convinced, and it is difficult to see why the results of the elections 
need necessarily resolve this essential point of disagreement. 


* * * 


MOI Again 


As with one or two other points of Coalition policy with which 
the new Government knows that it does not agree, but does not 
quite know what to do instead, the future of the Ministry of 
Information—and of government information and publicity ser- 
vices in general—is once again under consideration. Mr Bracken’s 
rather precipitate decision was that the Ministry should be wound 
up quickly after the end of the Japanese war. But without a 
co-ordinated plan for peacetime publicity to put in place of the 
wartime one, this would have meant bringing to an end some of 
its functions which could usefully have been continued, though 
in another place and under new authority. It is hardly to 
be wondered at that Labour has given the Ministry a reprieve 
while it decides which course to take. 

Hesitation, however, must not be too prolonged. There is real 
danger that the uncertainty of the future will mean the continued 
wastage of the best talent in the Ministry to more certain prospects 
outside the Government service. 

As has been urged before, the most useful solution for prac- 
tical purposes is to divide the foreign publicity work of the 
Ministry between the Foreign Office and a reorganised British 
Council, while such of the home information services as are appro- 
priate for peacetime are carried on by the Departments chiefly 
concerned, with a central secretariat attached to the Cabinet Office. 
Thus the two separate branches of Government publicity can each 
be co-ordinated, while the suggestive device of a propaganda 
Ministry, so rightly feared by Mr Bracken, is avoided. 

There is room also, perhaps, for stronger links between the cen- 
tral secretariat and the Public Relations Officer of each Ministry. 
The decision to leave unfilled the post of PRO at the Ministry 
of Fuel, caused by the resignation of Mr Romain, it has been 
suggested, may indicate that the Government feel that separate 
public relations staff are an unnecessary, even dangerous, luxury, 
and some people have read into this a liking for the idea of a 
permanent Ministry of Information doing Public Relations work 
for all the Departments. But it seems unlikely that this is more 
than an isolated, individual case, or that the majority of depart- 
ments would be willing to forgo their right to make their own 
contacts with the public. This departmental rivalry can surely be 
better held in check by stressing the general as well as the particu- 
lar responsibility of the PRO rather than by continuing a Minisiry 
which would always be suspect—and always under the dangerous 
necessity of finding something to do. 


* * * 


Political Ginger 


Although only one of its candidates was returned at the 
General Election, while twelve of the others forfeited their deposits 
and the whole group secured only 111,000 votes, the Common 
Wealth Party has decided by a small majority not to disband. 
This gesture is a singularly empty one. The party’s principal 
figures, Sir Richard Acland and Tom Wintringham, have resigned 
in order to seek a berth within the Labour Party, and their 
departure, following on the Election fiasco, leaves the party politi- 
cally dead. Common Wealth’s by-election successes were due to 
the operation of the electoral truce, while its appeal was based on 
the assumption that a large section of the electorate, especially the 
middle classes, would vote for a Socialist programme, but not for 
the Labour Party with its trade union affiliations. With the emphatic 
and complete disproving of this assumption, the only logical course 
for Common Wealth, and the one taken by its leaders, is to sink 
its identity in that of Labour. 

It should not, however, be lightly assumed that Common 
Wealth’s efforts over the last few years have counted for nothing. 
As a ginger group, stimulating a political consciousness and a 
sceptical attitude to the Tories at by-elections, and as an educa- 
tional group, disseminating Labour theories and doctrines among 
the very social groups who then went and voted Labour, Common 
Wealth may have given the Labour Party much more help—for 
its small size—than is realised at Transport House. Frowned on 
by official Labour, although not always by local Labour Parties, 


the “Acland circus” probably won more votes for Labour than 
for itself. 
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The Common Wealth episode is not w'thout its political moral. 
Although the great bulk of the electors will vote for one of two 
major parties, many of them are wedded to the doctrines of neither 
and can therefore be swayed by pressure groups working on the 
fringes of a major party and cultivating the ground which the 
major party will reap later. The uncontested ciaim of one party to 
represent the Conservative cause may really be less of an advan- 
tage than the often embarrassing activities of satellites on the 
Labour flanks. In a politically conscious democracy, controversy 
inside a movement stimulates the public interest which unanimity 
repels. The Conservatives could do with a ginger group which is 
less closely allied to the main party than are the Young Tories. 


* x * 


Political Parties in Germany 


On September 15th, the ban on political activity in the British 
zone in Germany was lifted. Thereafter, political parties with 
democratic aims can be formed, provided they fulfil the very 
stringent regulations laid down by the Military Government. De- 
tailed plans of the party’s proposed programme and activities must 
be submitted before permission can be obtained to start work. 
The finances and the membership roll must be open at all times to 
inspection by Military Government. If at any time modifications 
are sought in the Party programme, they must be submitted to 
the approval of the British authorities. The chief parties to avail 
themselves of the new permission will be the Centre Party—which 
is now seeking to modify its predominantly Catholic orientation 
in order to become the chief party of the Right—the Social 
Democrats and the Communists. 

The decision to restart political life has certainly not been taken 
any too sopn. The cynical among the Germans are already saying 
that the British decision has been forced by the example of the 
Russian .zone where parties have been allowed to exist for some 
time. It may also be questioned whether the form of the permission 
is really advisable. The new parties are put in leading strings to 
such an extent that they may be in danger of becoming what they 
are in fact in the Russian zone, the puppets of the military 
authorities. After all the political shams of recent German history, 
it would be deplorable if the first experiment in post-Hitlerian 
democracy should prove to be a sham as well. 


The type of control has been decided on presumably because 
of the Allies’ suspicions of Germany’s political record. The sus- 
picion is amply justified, but is it directed to the right quarters? 
It is foolish to submit the men who are attempting to revive 
political life to draconian supervision while Nazis remain em- 
bedded in the administration and in particular have retained their 
position in the police force—a scandal which should be remedied 
at once. A stricter purge of Nazis and greater confidence in the 
democratic parties would be a far saner basis for Germany’s 
nascent political life. 


* x * 


Pulling Out of Japan ? 


It is little use trying to understand the Americans’ present 
policy in Japan against the background of Japanese facts. It is 
only in relation to American politics that it makes sense. Isola- 
tionism, in the shape of a great desire to “get the boys home,” 
is growing in the United States. It is a factor which every man 
with political aspirations must reckon with. General MacArthur 
is a man of strong political ambitions. As victor of the Pacific, 
he stands a good chance to secure the Republican presidential 
nomination in 1948. His advisers appear to think that the pace 
in that particular race is likely to be set by demobilisation. The 
man who can claim to have got more boys home has a good 
chance of getting their and their families’ votes. This explains 
the phenomenon—inexplicable in terms of British politics— 
of a serving General making his own estimate of how big an 
army of occupation need be, and that estimate taking the Presi- 
dent and the State Department completely by surprise. President 
Truman, who had spoken of an occupation force of 500,000, has 
been underbid by General MacArthur to the tune of 300,000. 
The number of men in the General’s estimate could probably be 
provided by regular forces. Its acceptance could therefore mean 
the end of conscriptién. 

The repercussions of a possible policy of American withdrawal 
on Japan cannot be estimated immediately, for no one knows or 
can guess which way the Japanese will develop under the impact 
of defeat, The loss of their colonies must cripple them militarily, 
with or without an cccupation. Nor would American occupation 
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of itself bring any great changes in Japan’s social structure. An 
American withdrawal would probably have more immediate re- 
percussions on Chinese and Russian policy. At present the pat- 
tern of Far East politics is fixed by the pressure and counter- 
pressure of three or four different spheres of influence. Move 
one, and the others must shift. It follows that a wavering and 


uncertain policy on the part of America would inevitably have 
an unsettling effect on the Far East. 


x x x 


Indo-Chinese Difficulties 


A very nasty situation is blowing up in Indo-China. It has 
been precipitated by the refusal of the local Chinese command- 
ing officer, General Lu Han, to permit General Alessandri, the 
leader of the French resistance movement, to enter Indo-China 
with him and take the Japanese su-render—Chungking had 
apparently consented to the General’s return, and the French 
have now sent an official protest. 

On his arrival in Indo-China, General Lu Han said that China 
had no territorial ambitions. This is true, but it does not mean 
that the Chinese will not encourage the Annamite nationalists 
to take over the government and renounce French sovereignty. 

The whole affair places the British in a dilemma for which 
they and—to a much larger extent—the Americans are respon- 
sible. If the French had been permitted to prepare and send 
an expeditionary force, they could now have taken over the 
administration of Indo-China—but even their own ships were in 
the Allied pool. There is no denying the strength of nationalist 
feeling, nor the fact that the Chinese wil! do everything to 
encourage it. Thus it is likely that the French might now need 
to use force to restore their rule ; the Americans will undoubtedly 
object to this, and in any case the French can hardly use force 
to remove the Chinese, who are there at General MacArthur's 
command. 

What should be the British attitude? Is there to be another 
damaging repetition of the Syrian incident? The only possible 
policy must surely be to transfer the British zone as quickly 
as possible to French troops and administrators and to withdraw. 
Development towards self-government for the Indo-Chinese is 
desirable, and for the Malayans and the Burmese. But it should 
not be achieved by all manner of indirect intrigue and trickery. 
Nor, above all, should it be attempted without a French initiative. 
What would the British have felt if an American army had 
liberated Burma and refused to restore the British connexion? 
The British Government must make it quite clear that it supports 
France in the face of what may prove stiff American and Chinese 
opposition ; but, in common with France and Holland, it must 
also ‘:prepare to pursue on its Own account a generous and far- 
sighted policy in South-East Asia. 


* * * 


Guns or Butter for France 


M. René Pleven, Minister of National Economy and Finance, 
has intervened between the claimants for guns and butter. The 
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first thought of the military chiefs and of the General at the head 
of the Provisional Government after the liberation was to rebuild 
the armed strength of France. The Budget for 1945, published 
on March 29th, envisaged an expenditure of frs. 175,000 million 
for defence and frs. 220,000 million for civilian purposes. Total 
receipts were then estimated at frs. 192,000 million—that is, they 
were expected to fall short of civilian expenditure alone by 
frs. 28,000 million. Now that the war is over, the maintenance of 
defence expenditure at anything like the rate proposed for 1945 
would have made it quite impossible to start seriously the urgent 
task of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 


M. Pleven appears to have won a victory for common sense. 
The National Defence Council is understood to have approved a 
cut of two-thirds in defence expenditure for next year ; since this 
year’s expenditure is now estimated at frs. 150,000 million, the 
projected outlay for 1946 is about frs. 50,000 million. 

Given the present state of the French economy, persistence in 
the policy laid down after the liberation would have defeated its 
own ends. To use for non-productive purposes a large proportion 
of the country’s scarce manpower and physical resources wor 
have obstructed the aim of regaining military strength, which, 
nowadays, does not reside in the number of men in uniform and 
in the number of models of tanks, guns and aircraft at depots, 
but in the size and quality of industry. But, quite apart from this 
fallacy, which appears to have been recognised, the maintenance 
of defence expenditure at anything like this year’s rate would have 
seriously diminished the resources available for the pressing tasks 
of feeding, clothing and housing the people and for the renewal 
of the country’s depleted and outworn stock of capital equipment. 
The rate of industrial production, though slowly increasing, is 
still barely two-fifths of the pre-war level, and the total real 
national income no more than three-fifths of it. M. Pleven recently 
declared, “ We must modernise our capital equipment or die.” The 
sooner the implications of this need are taken to heart, the sooner 
France will regain its strength and prosperity. 


* * * 


National Housekeeping 


Some interesting figures of the Ministry of Food’s weekly 
requirements of the main rationed foods were given this week. In 
round tons, the following quartities are required each week :— 


Carcase meat ........ 30,000 GRNER 0.0 nce +e pcasue 4,000 
Th ven vnhecnanaes 7,000 Jam and marmalade.. 6,000 
Margarine and lard . 10,000 We vias tn sreeesess ~ 3,000 
a Te oe 3,000 Sate ao. i565 30,000 


These figures include the requirements of caterers and manufac- 
turers, as well as all Service requirements. Thus, the relationship 
between them dozs not follow the domestic ration pattern. For 
example, the domestic ration of bacon is 3 oz. a week, and that 
of butter 2 oz. The explanation for the wider divergence between 
the two total requirement figures is that the Services get more 
bacon than civilians, but no butter. Again, the 7,000 tons of bacon 
includes bone, which is not counted in the consumer ration. The 
domestic sugar ration accounts for only about half the total. 

The statistics of overseas trade show that the Government 
promise made last March to ship British stocks of food to Europe 
was fulfilled. The Minister of Food said this week that British 
stocks plus expected imports are now only just sufficient to main- 
tain regular distribution in this country, and that Europe’s needs 
must be met by exporting countries. Apart from a minor improve- 
ment here and there in British diet, the maintenance of the present 
scale of rations will be a matter of some difficulty. 

No doubt this will emerge at the international conference of 
food statisticians which began in London on Monday. Its pur- 
pose is to compile statistics of the food requirements and food 
assets Of all countries, on the basis of which allocations can be 
made for the winter. 


America’s Choice 


_The main responsibility for supplying food to liberated Europe 
during the coming winter must inevitably fall on the United 
States, since it alone possesses at the moment sufficient resources 
for the task. The frankness with which the United States Govern- 
ment has drawn attention to European hunger and distress 
deserves credit. A recent. official summary of the findings of 
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American Government agencies declares categorically that “the 
prospect for the coming winter is worse than at any time since 
the war began” and that, unless food on a substantial scale js 
imported, “ the outlook is one of appalling hunger for mill:ons anq 
starvation for many.” Even if plentiful supplies of machinery, 
seed, and fertilisers are speedily dispatched, the rehabilitation of 
European agriculture is expected to take at least two years and can 
in any case contribute little to the immediate needs of this winter, 
when agricultural output will be at the lowest recorded level and 
when more would be gained from an_ improvement in transport 
than in agriculture. However hard the European nations now work 
at restoring their economies, the necessity of importing a vast 
quantity of food during the next year—estimated by the US report 
at ten to twelve million tons—cannot be avoided if the barest 
subsistence level is to be maintained and actual starvation averted, 

Food imports on this minimum scale are not now reaching 
Europe. Mr Lehman, director-general of Unrra, recently issued 
the warning that Unrra’s working goal (not, so far, achieved) of 
2,650 calories a day might have to be reduced to one of 2,000 
calories or the level accepted by the United States Army as the 
absolute minimum for preventing disease and unrest. But, besides 
the actual shortage of food, there is a serious shortage of dollars 
for purchasing such food stocks as do exist. Unrra is now pressing 
Congress to make available the grant of $550 million already 
authorised, and to add a further and larger grant of $1,300 million. 
These appropriations will probably be obtained, but even if they 
are adequate for Unrra’s work in Central and Eastern Europe, 
they will do nothing to help the countries of Western Europe 
whose food imports must be paid for and where the deficiency in 
domestic agricultural production is greatest. 

The choice, therefore, rests with the United States of how great 
a sacrifice it will make in order to avert the dangers and miseries 
in Europe which it so clearly foresees. To make sufficient dollar 
credits available is a comparatively simple and inexpensive, 
although vital, first step ; to curtail American consumption in the 
interest of feeding Europe is much harder, both psychologically 
and politically—but it is a course that would reap a rich harvest 
in human happiness and gratitude. 


* * * 


Industrial Injuries 


It is an interesting coincidence that the first social measure 
which the new Parliament will debate on October roth and 
11th is the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bill, which 
the Government has inherited from the Caretakers. As the 
Explanatory and Financial Memorandum to the Bill points out, 
“it is substantially the same as the Bill with the same title intro- 
duced in June, 1945,” when Mr Hore-Belisha enjoyed a brief 
respite from his political wilderness. 

There are signs that the Labour Government’s first measure 
will not have an easy’ passage through the House of Commons. 
To judge by the attitude of the TUC, there is likely to be con- 
siderable disappointment and criticism (especially from industrial 
and miners’ Members of Parliament) that the Government has not 
improved upon the benefit rates. proposed by the Churchill 
Government. Mr W. P. Allen, speaking for the General Council 
at the Blackpool TUC, went so far as to declare that the TUC 
would oppose the measure “ unless and until ” improvements were 
agreed, adding that though there was no intention of embarrass- 
ing the Government, the TUC was not an appendage and was 
entitled to express its own point of view. 

The amendments to the Bill put forward by the TUC include 
the fixing of the industrial pension for roo per cent disablement 
at 60s. a week instead of at 40s., and the payment of an industrial 
injury benefit of 558. instead of 4os. for a single man, who pays 
the same contribution as a married man and should receive the 
same benefit. Other points to which the TUC takes exception are 
the basis. of children’s allowances, and the retention of the three 
days’ waiting period before benefits are paid. The unions have 
welcomed the departure from the principles of the old scheme, but 
they take the view that if the workers are to contribute towards 
the cost, instead of the burden being exclusively on the employers 
as in the past, they should be entitled to the maximum benefits. 

What will probably happen is that the Bill will be given 4 
second reading without very much difficulty, but that amendments 
will be put down at the Committee stage, so that there should be 
no delay in implementing the main principles of the social 
ae cata. Since’ the Bill is unchanged, the ese wes 

y be in the embarrassing position of getting more su rom 
the Opposition than from their own ae : > 
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Trade Union International 


The recalled World Trade Union Conference, which opens 
in Paris next week, meets in a very different atmosphere from that 
of the London Conference in February. Both the European and 
the Tapanese wars are now over and the entire preoccupations of 
the trade unions are with problems of international reconstruc- 
tion. The Conference will no doubt reassert the trade union claim 
‘which was so rudely shaken at San Francisco) for representation 
on the international agencies dealing with relief and reconstruction 
and for a voice in the peace settlements. But it is in their attitude 
towards Germany, more than on any other issue, that their 
deliberations will be judged. The British TUC has been invited 
to send a delegation to Germany to advise the Allied Control 
Commission on the restoration of democratic trade unions, and 
the sooner this can be arranged the better. 

The main purpose of the Paris Conference will be to consider 
the draft constitution for the new World Federation. While there 
is general agreement about principles, there are several points in 
the proposed constitution which are likely to prove controversial. 
The TUC have tabled a number of “ reservations ” to the scheme, 
which may not be acceptable to the Russians. For instance, they 
ask for an assurance that only bona fide trade unions should be 
admitted to membership, but the word is open to different inter- 
pretations. They also want this existing secretariat of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions incorporated in the new 
Federation, a step which will be opposed by the Russians, who 
were never admitted to the IFTU. 

* 


In all probability, however, in the general desire to make the 
Federation a success, these difficulties will be overcome and com- 
promises will be reached as they were in February. The British 
want at all costs to avoid a vote, for on the proposed basis of 
votifg they have only 120 votes compared with the Russians’ 208, 
and' the CIO with 110 votes and the French with 90 between 
them would sway the balance. If the Federation fails nobody 
would be more delighted than the American Federation of Labour, 
which has now made it quite clear that it “ wants to be alone.” 
Mr George Meany, its secretary-treasurer, took the privileged 
occasion of a fraternal delegate’s speech at the Blackpool TUC to 
attack not only the Soviet trade unions and the CIO, but the 
British TUC’s initiative in calling the February Conference. The 
effect of this was most probably to increase Sir Walter Citrine’s 
determination not to cause a breach at Paris. 


* * * 


A Disputed Frontier 


The new Polish frontiers are taking shape. On August 16th 
an agreement signed by the Polish and Russian Governments 
established the new Russo-Polish frontier roughly along the 
Curzon Line with some very slight modifications in Poland’s 
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favour. Lvov goes to Russia, whose frontiers, by the incorporation 
of Ruthenia, now lie across the Carpathians and march with 
Hungary. In the West, the disastrous Oder-Neisse line is a fait 
accompli, whatever the decisions taken at an eventual peace 
conference. The Germans have been moved from the wide belt 
of territory lying between the rivers and the true ethnic frontier, 
and for the time being the area is almost a desert for lack of men, 
materials and machines. 

Only the Czech-Polish frontier is still uncertain. A direct clash 
of interest has developed here. It springs from the fact that before 
the war Silesia was divided between Germans, Poles and Czechs. 
The Czechs, it is true, held only a small part round Teschen, but 
it was a vital part, for it contained, among other industrial assets, 
45 per cent of Czech coal supplies. In 1938, Poland took the town 
of Teschen from the Czechs and, with it, the surrounding Olsa 
territory. After 1939 the Germans unified all Silesia and took it 
over. Now that Germany is defeated, the Poles apparently wish 
to be the Nazis’ direct heirs and in their turn control all Silesia. 
At present the Red Army and Polish forces-are in occupation, 
but the Czechs say that the situation in the Olsa region is “ fluid.” 

The Czechs will not agree to the complete incorporation of 
Silesia in Poland. They resolutely refuse to renounce their claim 
to Teschen. Moreover, they have claims further west for modifica- 
tions in their favour in the frontier between Bohemia and Silesia— 
what was before the war the Czech-German frontier but is now to 
be an extension of the Czech-Polish frontier. In a recent speech, 
Mr Jan Masaryk, the Czech Foreign Minister, said 

It is probable that in the near future there will be discussions 
on the final demarcation of our frontiers. . . . We are interested 
in Hlubcice (Loebschuetz), Kladsko (Glatz), Ratibor and a number 
of places where We want to straighten out or move the frontier. 

These are certainly modest and minor modifications compared 
with the insensate land grabbing of the Poles. Indeed, the Czechs 
are showing signs of a growing sense of proportion. Fantastic 
claims to “ liberate” the Wends (which would have brought the 
Czech frontiers to the doors of Berlin) have been dropped. In- 
stead, the Czechs will probably offer a home to any Wend who 
wishes to come and settle in Czechoslovakia. Unhappily, the mass 
expulsions of Germans and Hungarians continue. Mr Masaryk 
said, a propos of anti-Semitism, “We shall never imitate Hitler 
in anything.” Unfortunately it is too late for the Czechs to make 
that claim. 


* * * 


Black Market in Babies 


It is well that the fate of children deprived of a normal 
home life should be continually kept before the public. The com- 
mittee, which is at present studying the question, will thus report 
to an informed and aroused public opinion. The proceedings of 
a conference called last February by the Women’s Group on 
Public Welfare have now been published by the National Council 
of Social Service with the title of “Children Without Homes ” 
(2s.), which also arranged a conference last week on the present 
state of child adoption. 

In spite of the Act which came into force in 1943 and put 
a firmer control on undesirable societies and organisations, the 
demand for babies, partly as a result of labour conscription and 
the special priorities in food a baby is given, has led to an 
increase in the evil sorts of adoption, of which numerous instances 
were given at the two conferences. There are nursing homes 
where mothers pay an inclusive fez to cover the confinement and 
disposal by adoption of her child, which may be handed over 
at a railway station “with less care than a puppy.” Only about 
Io per cent of adoptions are arranged through the recognised 
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sacieties. Seven days’ notice only has to be given upon an applica- 
tion to the court to adopt a child. Even if the home is investigated 
during that period, and the order is refused as a result, the child 
remains in the unsuitable home. The case of a woman was quoted 
who wanted to adopt a child to cure her husband of drunkenness. 

There would be no market in babies without a constant supply. 
This is provided by the illegitimate births, numbering some 
40-§0,000 a year, which is the largest single source of supply. 
The other groups of children who are deprived of their homes 
are mostly cases which come to official notice because their 
parents neglect them or because they are orphaned or destitute. 
The proper disposal of these children is another problem—in 
many cases they are not suitable for properly arranged adoption. 
But in the case of the illegitimate babies, whatever short-term 
remedies in the way of tightening-up the adoption laws may be 
applied, the correct long-term policy, which is also the desire of 
the recognised adoption societies, is to curtail the supply by 
enabling the unmarried mother to keep her child. The present 
position is that the working-class illegitimate child tends to stay 
with its mother if she can afford to keep it, the upper and middle- 
class child only if she dares to. The aim should be to create 
conditions which, without undermining family life, would remove 
all barriers, economic and social, that prevent a child from re- 
maining with its mother. 


Shorter Notes 


The Women’s Voluntary Service has responded quickly to the 
Government’s request to continue its work for a further year for its 
million odd members can help to smooth the transition from war 


Letters to 


Relief in Jugoslavia 

Srr,—A word from Unrra may not be amiss with reference to 
the grim account, in your issue of September 8th, of “Relief in 
Jugoslavia.” 

The plight of most of the liberated areas in which Unrra is 
working is grave indeed, and too much attention can hardly be 
drawn to the appalling prospects which the coming winter holds 
for millions of our allies who, after struggling for half a decade 
against the enemy, are left with ruined homes, pillaged farms, 
shattered factories and crippled national economies. Jugoslavia, 
among the Allies, has struggled with the most valiant, and suffered 
far from the least. That it is entitled to a full and fair share of 
relief is not open to question. At the same time your correspondent 
makes several statements which, in our view, require qualification. 

In the first place he speaks of the “dearth of relief supplies,” 
and “ catastrophically inadequate” allocations. The facts are that 
94,182 tons of relief goods, made up of food, clothing, footwear, 
medical supplies, and supplies for the rehabilitation of agri- 
culture and industry, were lifted by Unrra for Jugoslavia by the 
end of July; that prior to that approximately 110,000 tons of 
Allied Military Liaison stores had been despatched ; and that 
Unrra’s planned shipments for August totalled 79,114 tons. (The 
final figures for August, just compiled, indicate that our plans for 
that month were actually exceeded by some 20,000 tons.) For 
September the planned shipments are 155,046 tons: the foodstuffs 
included will surpass the 70,000 tons for which your correspondent 
pleads. As for lorries, we expect to deliver, not the 1,250 he forecast 
for August and September, but by September 30th a number near 
or better than the target of 6,000 to which he pointed. 

I hasten to add that we are far from satisfied with the quan- 
tity of supplies delivered to date in Jugoslavia, or anywhere else. 
We have been dismayed at the meagre quantities of meat, milk, 
fats and sugar thus far allocated to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. We need more footwear, more industrial equipment, 
more raw materials, more building and repair supplies. But surely 
1.othing is gained by describing the present tonnages of key com- 
modities delivered as a “wretched trickle” of “ catastrophically 
inadequate ” proportions. 

Our second comment concerns the unhappy allegation by your 
correspondent that “ relief in south-eastern Europe is being applied 
unfairly,” particularly as between Jugoslavia and Greece ; and that 
“it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Jugoslavia is being made 
to suffer as a “Russian Zone’ in which Allied policy will make no 
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to peace. The distinctive achievement of the WVS during war. 
time has been its success in looking after the welfare and the 
comfort of groups of people who found themselves in strained o; 
unusual circumstances, such as evacuees, refugees, Bevin boys, 
temporary farm workers, and the homeless or bombed-out. It jis 
clear that the need for this valuable ad hoc and personal welfare 
work has by no means ¢eased yet and will never cease entirely, 


* 


The Financial Commission, appointed three years ago by the 
Church Assembly, has now recommended the creation of a cen- 
tral “ Treasury,” to administer the Church of England’s wealth 
of all kinds. This would involve the fusion of the Ecclesiastica] 
Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty, the two independent 
bodies which at present control the Church’s very considerable 
endowed wealth, and it should also lead to representation of the 
clergy themselves—who at present have little say in how endow- 
ments are administered—in the new central body. 


* 


There have been a number of minor signs this week of a return 
to peace conditions. Bananas have been almost a symbol of peace, 
and a consignment is expected in the new year. Only three of 
the pre-war fleet of 26 banana boats will be in operation, and the 
bananas will be reserved for children. From October st, 
restaurant cars are to be re-introduced on 84 trains. More sleeping 
berths on long-distance trains are now available to the public. 
More petrol is to be allowed for retail deliveries. And the rubber 
hot-water bottle is making a re-appearance, although its sale is 
restricted. 


the Editor 


investment.” In this connection the following facts may be per- 
mitted to speak for themselves: 

1. The provisional programme of shipments for the period from 
June Ist to December 31st, submitted by the Director General of 
Unrra to the Third Session of the Unrra Council, at its August 
meeting in London, called for a tentative total financial expendi- 
ture in Jugoslavia approximately 25 per cent greater than that 
contemplated for Greece. As regards particular commodities, the 
provisional industrial rehabilitation programme announced for 
Jugoslavia was more than 25 per cent greater than that for Greece, 
the clothing and footwear programme more than twice as great, 
and the medical and sanitation programme more than four times 
as great. 

2. With reference to the vital matter of lorry transport, the 
Administration adopted early in July the policy of a 60-40 split 
of all trucks as between Jugoslavia and Greece, and subsequently 
established the ratio of 2:1. 

3. Total tonnage comparisons are invalid for the reason that 
the per caput delivery of cereals—one of the bulkier foods— 
must always tend to be larger for Greece than for Jugoslavia. This 
is the case because Jugoslavia has always had a proportionately 
greater agricultural production than Greece. This is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that over the sixteen-year period 1922-1938, 
Jugoslavia enjoyed an average annual net export of 7,490,000 
bushels of wheat (and flour), while Greece required an average 
annual net import of 19,100,000 bushels. 

4. As to your correspondent’s misgivings that Unrra’s supply 
policy is anti-Russian, let it be borne in mind that the Soviet 
Government representatives take a very active part on the Unrra 
Council, its Central Committee, and the Committee of the Council 
for Europe, and that the Deputy Director-General for Supply in 
the European Regional Office, as well as the very able chiefs of 
the Unrra Missions in Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, and the 
delegation in Poland, are all citizens of the USSR. 

In conclusion, I would like again to say that Unrra is grateful 
to your correspondent for what, after all, we take to be his central 
theme, i.e., the tremendous need of our allies in Jugoslavia for 
the help we can possibly muster to aid them in their battle for 
recovery. We assure him and your readers that, second only to 
our battle for supplies, is our goal of fair distribution. 

Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD MaAarsH, 
(Acting) Director, 


Information Division, Unrra. 
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The American Population 


[This article has been jointly contributed by two American 
demographers.—EDITOR.] 


ERHAPS the most unexpected wartime population develop- 
P ment in the United States was the sustained rise in the birth 
rate. It was no surprise to the experts that the rate began to 
mount in 1940 with the organisation of the national defence pro- 
gramme, or that it reached a peak about 10 months after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. The factors of improved 
economic conditions and increased marriages, in combination with 
a war-generated urgency on the part of young men and women 
to found homes and start families, emerging after a decade of 
depressed incomes and suppressed parenthood, made this rise a 
predictable. phenomenon. The surprising thing, at least to the 
experts, was that the rate did not fall sharply after the peak in 
October, 1942. The expectations were that there would be a com- 
pensatory drop beginning early in 1943 and lasting until the end 
of the war, that the rate would rise somewhat with the return of 
servicemen from theatres of war, and that it would thereafter 
resume its leisurely historical decline. 

So far, these expectations have been consistently disregarded 
by a revived and thriving Goddess of Fertility. At no time since 
late 1942 has the birth rate fallen as low as the level for any year 
between 1929 and 1942. The annual rate for 1943 was the highest 
of those for the war years and the rate for 1944 was only slightly 
lower. The indications are that the annual rate for 1945 will be 
little, if any, under the rate for 1944. With demobilisation under 
way and members of the armed forces returning from abroad in 
large numbers, marriages have already begun to increase and it is 
quite in the books that 1946 will yield another bumper crop of 
babies in the United States. During the early part of the war, the 
increase in births was chiefly an increase in first births. More 
recently, there have also been increases in second and third births. 
Only time will tell whether these increases are a temporary inter- 
ruption of the long-term trend resulting from war excitement or 
whether they are primarily a response to economic conditions that 
will last as long as there is full employment and sufficient economic 
opportunity. 7 iia 

While the general birth rate has been climbing, the general 
death rate has continued to decline. Apparently, mortality condi- 
tions in the United States have improved in spite of the war. 
Infant death rates and female death rates are noticeably lower 
than in 1940. Recent trends in the death rates of adult males are 
harder to detect because war conditions have affected this group 
so greatly, but there is reason to presume improvement here also, 
if war deaths are d'scounted. 

The result of these two developments is that, in spite of war 
casualties, the American population has increased by about 
8,000,000 in the last five years as compared with an increase of 
less than 9,000,000 in the whole ten years between 1930 and 1940. 
The unusually large excess of births over deaths, in conjunction 
with a small increase through immigration, brought the population 
to almost 140,000,000 by July I, 1945. ; 

With the expansion of the armed forces and of war industry, 
population mevement within the United States broke all records. 
The general directions of civilian migration were similar to those 
in earlier years—from South to North and from East to West— 
but the volume was considerably greater. Civilian migration plus 
the movement of men into the armed forces amounted to about 
27 million during the war period. Persons who had moved at least 
from one county to another comprised about 20 per cent of the 
total population in the spring of 1945. Much of the wartime migra- 
tion was a migration of whole families and more than half the 
Civilian migrants were women. F 

One particular part of the population shifts caused by the war 
was great in magnitude and meant much in increasing the effective- 
ness of the utilisation of manpower in the all-out war effort. This 
Was the movement of persons from farm to non-farm areas. The 
depression of the decade 1930 to 1940 had cut down the normal 
farm-to~city movement because few jobs were to be had in cities. 
In general, the relatively high birth rate in the farm population 
means that many farm-reared youths must leave each year to find 


other ways of making a living. There were more persons of workins 
age living on farms in 1940 than ten years earlier, even though 
rapid progress in the mechanisation of agriculture had decreased 
the number needed for agriculture production. As a result, there 
was considerable unemployment and even greater under-employ- 
ment of the population living on farms. The average income from 
agriculture of farm workers was only $540 in 1940, far below the 
$1,275 average wage income of industrial workers in the United 
States that year. 

The farms thus offered a large source of ready migrants when 
non-farm job opportunities became abundant. In add'tion to 
1,850,000 men who left the farm population to enter the armed 
forces, there was a net loss of 5,000,000 persons from the farm 
population through civilian migration in the five years between 
1940 and 1945. About half of these were workers and half depend- 
ants. In spite of this sharp decrease in farm workers American 
farmers set new recorcs each year during the war in the volume of 
food and fibre they produced. With the pick-up in the mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture that is expected when corn-pickers, cotton- 
pickers, electric milkers, versatile jeeps, and other machines wh ch 
substitute for labour become plentiful, American agriculture w Il 
need even fewer farm workers than it has now. Thus, a tack-to- 
the-farm movement of the American population in post-war years 
is not likely to occur unless the non-agricultural sector of the 
economy fails to provide a sufficient number of jobs. 

Already many of the civilians who migrated from one part of the 
country to another :o iake jobs in war industry are beginning to 
move back to their homes. Whether the majority of these people 
will return or stay will probably depend, in large measure, on the 
post-war economic opportunities that appear in the areas to which 
they moved. Presumably, war migrants will tend to stay where they 
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are if loca nomic conditions are encouraging, since most people 
migrate ie a it means a better income, or, in desperation, if it 
means a better chance of making a subsistence sort of living. 

As for the more remote future, forecasts made on the basis of 
1940 Census data and past trends in birth and death rates indicate 
that the population of the United States will reach a maximum 
of approximately 160 inillion in about 1980 and will remain at 
approximately this level for several decades before beginning a 
slow decline. The demographic facts of the last five years have 
shown that these forecasts were conservative in their estimates 
of the nat'on’s capacity to reduce mortality further and to respond 
to improved economic conditions by increasing fertility. These 
facts would suggest a somewhat larger population in the United 
States 40 or 50 years from now than has been forecast, especially 
if the country is successful in maintaining full employment and 
thus eliminating the troughs in the birth rate and the peaks in 
the death rate that result from depressed economic conditions. 


American Notes 


Public Opinion Proposes— 


It would appear that everyone in the United States who has 
had access to an audience has spoken or written an opinion on 
the Anglo-American financial talks. Hovering over the ta'ks them- 
selves, and vitiating the effectiveness of much of the comment, is 
the fact that any decision reached by the experts of both countries 
must then be subjected to the scrutiny of Congress, a good pro- 
portion of which appears determined to view the problem not 
as an economic and political one that must be solved for the 
benefits that will accrue to the United States as well as to Britain, 
but as a partisan issue to be viewed from an accumulation of 
party prejudice and a defensive brand of isolationism that is being 
revived almost within echo of the last shot of the war. 

While Lord Keynes has been presenting the details of Britain’s 
financial position and an exposition of her contribution to the war, 
the air in Washington has grown thick with rumoured plans and 
statements by highly placed but always anonymous officials. The 
most persistently reported plan is one that involves a great new 
revolving credit pool into which Congress would drop eight billion 
dollars for each of three years, with the President himself de- 
ciding what rates of interest a country could afford, when repay- 
ment should be made and what conditions would justify a can- 
cellation of the debt. All reported plans make an important point 
of an examination of any trade discriminations and controls that 
tend to operate to the disadvantage. of the United States. But 
nowhere is there a clue to the area in which a compromise can 
be reached that will be acceptable to both sides. Almost absent 
from American comment has been a recognition of the flaws that 
have existed in the US tariff and subsidy policy, notably in wheat 
and cotton, and the damage they have inflicted in the past on 
international trade. This is especially disturbing in view of a 
clue to future policy contained in a recent announcement that 
the United States will maintain a large merchant fleet even if 
it involves a large subsidy. 

The recent widely publicised document of Mr Morgenthau 
can be regarded as an exception, for the former Secretary of the 
Treasury regards import restrictions to “ protect marginal pro- 
ducers in uneconomic industries ” as one of the most formidable 
obstacles to international economic co-operation. Mr Morgenthau 
sees in American aid—large, prompt and generous in its terms— 
a means of frustrating the tides of Socialism in Britain and 
in Western Europe and of instituting a reinvigorated system 
of free enterprise, with moderate, liberal governments. 


* * * 
—But Congress Disposes 


Some indication of the mood of Congress on the matter of 
financial aid (other than commercial loans) to America’s war Allies 
can be gathered from the recent statement of Mr Taft, Republican 
Senator from Ohio, who demanded to know “how in Heaven’s 
name” the United States can be expected to preserve its own 
economic well being while it rendered what he apparently con- 
sidered bounties to other countries. In the House of Representa- 
tives, M1 Woodruff, Republican from Michigan, has at least used 
the most colourful language of any member of the opposition. He 
has called the Br.tish proposals “ brazen and insolent,” “ insulting 

to the intelligence of the American people.” The British mission, 
to him, is a “ hat-in-hand delegation of super-salesmen who appear 
to think the world owes Brita:n a living and that American tax- 
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payers ought to pay their bills.” Another Ohio Republican, \y; 
Smith, insists that the British will never find economic salvation 
“under a scheme of state socialism ” which he calls “a euphem. 
istic expression for Communism” 

Seen from the other side of the ocean, it is difficult to treat this 
type of opposition with any seriousness, just as it is difficult to 
consider as anything but fantasy the statements in the profession. 
ally anti-British, Hearst-Patterson-McCormick press. But it mus 
be remembered that these men represent a considerable section 
of less articulate, or at least less uninhibited opinion in Congress 
some of it unreconstructedly isolationist ; some of it mobilising 
on partisan lines to fight the content of Mr Truman’s 21-point 
message, point by point; some of it still thinking in terms of 
protecting America’s economy by high tariffs and other devices - 
some of it looking at potential markets in India. ' 

Opposition of another kind has come from Mr Celler, Democra; 
from New York, who has introduced in the House a resolution 
calling for “fair British trade practices” as a “ condition prece- 
dent to granting any kind of help.” The resolution demand 
assurances against the devaluation of the pound and a promise 
“that Britain will seek cancellation in whole or in part of deb: 
owed to her Dominions, Protectorates and Colonies.” 

Thus far, concern has been entirely concentrated on the Anglo- 
American negotiations, but the Soviet Union has now presented 
Congress with a new, and to many Congressmen, a welcome, target, 
with Stalin’s request for a six billion dollar Joan to finance interna! 
reconstruction. A completz disclosure of Russia’s financial position 
and trade policies has already been demanded, and the trend 
of opinion in Congress may be indicated by the statement of 
Senator George, head of the Finance Committee, that Congress 
would “ move cautiously.” 


he we * 
Strikes in America 


Mr Truman ha; attempted to curb the epidemic of strikes. 
which threatens to break out of the bounds of the Middle Wes 
industrial area, by the final accomplishment of his long-planne 
reorganisation of the US Department of Labour. The President 
has incorporated int> the Labour Department the War Labour 
Board, the War Manpower Commission and the US Employment 
Service ; in addition, he has transferred the powers of the Office 
of Economic Stabilisation (very largely concerned with wage rates) 
to the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion. It is difficult 
to see how the immediate and critical need for production and 
employment can be met by this streamlining of organisation, but 
the way in which Mr Schwellenbach, the Secretary of Labour, 
uses the formidable collection of powers now placed in his hands 
may be the determinant. . 

While ‘over 100 strikes in the Middle West, many of them 
unauthorised by union leadership, are reported, a threat of 
organised strike action threughout the country has come from 
the United Automobile Workers, the largest CIO union, which 
announced an early petition for a strike vote in 135 General 
Motors plants, affecting 235,000 workers. Apparently, General 
Motors, the largest employing unit of the industry, is to be the 
testing ground for the demand for a 30 per cent wage increase, 
which is intended to restore the earnings resulting from a 40-hour 
week to the wartime level achieved by a week of 48 hours, of 
which eight hours counted at time and one-half. As evidence for 
its contention that prices need not be increased as a result of such 
a concession, the union, fortified by recent official statements, 
points to the increase of 78 per cent in profits over the 1936-1939 
average which General Motors enjoyed in 1944. Similar drives, 
involving altogether a formidable 2,750,000 members, are planned 
by the two next largest CIO unions, the Steelworkers and the 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers. 

If a potentially explosive situation exists, Congress virtually 
guaranteed it when it recessed with not an item in the “human 
side of reconversion” seriously touched. For American labour, 
although physically remote from war theatres, has not been 
immune from the general unrest which has been the worldwide 
legacy of war. Also, many elements in management have appeared 
to be working along lines parallel to those which shattered the 
trade unions after the last war. For many months labour leaders. 
unable to authorise strikes, have watched tendencies which have 
deepened the uneasiness of the workers and now make the calling 
of a strike vote almost academic. 

Since Congress has reconvened, its concentration on patty 
politics has done nothing to revive labour’s confidence. The 
emergency unemployment compensation measure has already been 
compromised out of practical existence, and even if the Fu 
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Employment Bill were miraculously to pass, its provisions coulda 
do nothing to affect unemployment forecasts, which now are 
reported to have reached as high as 10,400,000 by December 
of this year. 


* * x 


The Atom and Congress 


The President’s recent executive order forbidding the sale of 
any public lands in US territory which contain radioactive 
minerals was necessary, but wholly inadequate, first step towards 
the control and regulation of the sources of atomic energy. Its 
inadequacy is inherent in the fact that the whole problem of 
controiling the use of atomic energy cannot even be approached 
from a national level. 

While Mr Truman’s promised recommendations to Congress 
ire still awaited, a Bill has been introduced into the Senate by Mr 
McMahon, Democrat from Connecticut, which would authorise 
the US Government to license the Security Council of the United 
Nations to “ sponsor, undertake and conduct experimentation, re- 
search and studies in the production, use and application of atomic 
energy.” The Bill would require that all members of the United 
Nations similarly pool their research and development in fields 
of armaments and munitions. In presenting his measure, Mr 
McMahon pointedly said that the first thing wrong with counter 
proposals to lock the secret of atomic energy in the national 
safe “is that it won’t work,” since the scientists of other nations 
are also busy and radioactive substances do not confine their exist- 
ence to the territories of the United States. 

The McMahon Bill, which would create a board to develop, 
control and supervise the use and application of atomic energy, is 
in line with the recent memoranda of scientific experts who have 
been attempting to convince the Administration that the atomic 
bomb cannot and must not be considered a peculiarly American 
possession, to be treated like an ordinary invention controllable 
by patent laws and similar measures applying to US territory. 

There have been unfortunate signs that the possession of the 
bomb, which, it is reported, is being produced in considerable 
numbers, has already encouraged many Congressmen to retire 
behind a new curtain of isolationism. They have merely substi- 
tuted the fearful weapon for two formerly protective oceans. The 
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removal of some of the secrecy which thus far has obscured the 


effect and potentialities of the bomb, and the eventual use of 


atomic energy as a constructive force, would, perhaps, be the best 
method of coping with this mentality. 


x * x 


The Navy Department has recently made its first official 
statement on the bases it would consider essential for the mainten- 


ance of US post-war security—the bases which Mr Truman, after 
Potsdam, said the United States would obtain by negotiation or 
other means. In an announcement by Mr Hensel, the Assistant 


Secretary, the permanent retention of nine major bases in the 
Pacific and six in the Atlantic were called for, with auxiliary bases 
to serve as anchorages for the fleet and refuelling bases for aircraft. 
Other auxiliary bases will be kept for the express purpose of 
neutralising them against attempted aggression. 

In the Pacific, the proposed bases are: Kodiak and Adak in the 
Aleutians ; Hawaii; Balboa in the Canal Zone ; Guam, Saipan 
and Tinian, listed as one unit, the Marianas ; the Bonins and the 
Volcano Islands, which are also considered one unit and include 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa ; the Ryukyus ; the Manus in the British 
Admiralty Islands ; and the Philippines. In the Atlantic, bases 
would include Argentia in Newfoundland ; San Juan, Porto Rico ; 
Guantanamo, Cuba ; Cocosola in the Canal Zone ; Bermuda and 
Roosevelt Roads. 

Rounding out the picture of the post-war Navy, the Navy 
Department has proposed to Congress that a fleet of 1,079 fighting 
ships be supported. This fleet, which would be four times the 
strength of the one maintained before the war, would include 18 
battleships and 116 aircraft carriers and, with the disappearance of 
the Japanese and German fleets, would probably equal, possibly 
even surpass, the combined navies of the other powers. But all 
these plans are pre-atom. Experiments are to be conducted with 
the dropping of an atomic bomb on a Japanese battleship. How can 
US navy officials, Congressmen or anyone else, then, even discuss 
the size of the post-war American Navy or the bases it will require 
for its maintenance, until the results of this experiment are known? 
Perhaps Admiral Spruance had this in mind when he recently 
made the suggestion that US Navy strength be cut after the war 
since war is inconceivable between the nations now controlling 
the oceans. 


WORLD OVERSEAS 





The State of Shanghai 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


August 28th, 1945 

AFTER forty-five months of war in the Pacific, Shanghai has 

emerged in much better shape than have other Far Eastern 
business centres. Hongkong and Singapore, not to mention Japan’s 
major cities, suffered heavy damage from either ground fighting 
or bombing. Shanghai has seen no ground fighting since the 
destruction, back in 1937, of the suburbs Chapei and Nantao. 
Allied bombing attacks started seriously only in the last few 
months. A dozen oil tanks, a few minor war plants, several wharves 
and godowns in the Yangtzepoo and Yukong areas, as well as 
numerous vessels in the Whangpoo River below the city, were 
destroyed or heavily damaged. But, apparently, bombing targets 
were carefully selected. None of the major public utilities, factories, 
wharves, warehouses and railway stations has been destroyed or 
badly hit; not a single prominent apartment or office building 
teceived a serious hit. 

Yet Shanghai is badly exhausted by almost four years of Japan- 
made “co-prosperity” and “development.” Not a single new 
transportation facility, public utility, heavy or manufacturing 
industrial enterprise, or big building of any type, has been con- 
structed here during the whole of that period. “ Development 
consisted merely in the transfer to Japanese ownership and 
management of Allied enterprises and property ; ~ co-prosperity 
meant the subjection to Japanese regimentation and exploitation 
of most other businesses. Many industrial plants have for a long 
time been completely or partly closed down, for lack of raw 
materials and fuel, or of remunerative markets, or—in the last 


fifteen months—because of the curtailment of power. Of these 


plants, many. have been deprived of part of their equipment: 
motors have been filched; unused cotton spindles had to be 
scrapped ; numerous boilers were surrendered for unknown 
purposes and destinations. 

In plants which continued in operation, machinery has been 
strained to the utmost; many urgent repairs were delayed or 
were but partially and temporarily executed ; poor fuel and lubri- 
cants were substituted ; the replacement of parts was in most 
cases impossible. Central heating installations were torn out of the 
body of many big apartment houses and the oil tanks of all the 
petrol filling stations were dug up—both for scrap. Warehouses 
and godowns were plundered of war materials. The railways, both 
rolling stock and track, are in poor shape. 

Shanghai’s financial situation is chaotic. The high degree of 
depreciation attained by the Central Reserve Bank (CRB) dollar— 
that is, the puppet currency circulated by the defunct pro-Japanese 
Nanking Government—is a main cause of anxiety. That currency 
now rates against Chinese National Currency (CNC) at between 
CRB $100 and $250 for CNC $1, according to the latter’s denomi- 
nation and type. A picul of 175 Ib. of rice, the weight unit of the 
most important native product, worth some Ios. in British currency 
in 1936, is marketed at CRB $1,000,000 ; the ounce troy of gold, 
999 fine, priced CNC $118 in 1936 is quoted here at 
CRB $50,000,000 ; American dollar notes, in small denominations, 
are traded at CRB $85,000 (1936: CNC $3.40) for US $1. 

Under the impact of this currency depreciation, the living stan- 
dards of the Shanghai people, except for a very small crowd of 
war profiteers and speculators, have severely declined. The masses 
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have had to endure great deprivation. To a large extent, ground 
beancake has been substituted for as —— = and . ae 
rade synthetic glucose for sugar. Relatively, the deterioration 
Saaieee saaiae of living is greatest in the salaried middle class. 

The immediate future of Shanghai business is believed here to 
depend upon three big factors. The first is the extent to which 
the Allies can manage to allocate shipping tonnage to carry to 
Shanghai some of the most urgently needed supplies. In coal, 
mineral oil, sugar and certain medicines a supply crisis became 
imminent when fighting ceased. The second factor will be the 
rapidity of the change-over back to the Chinese national currency ; 
the rate of conversion of the puppet currency must largely deter- 
mine the future ratio of the economic strength of Japanese- 
occupied China to Free China. The third factor will be the orderly 
evacuation of the hinterland by the Japanese and their replace- 
ment by troops under the strict control of the Chungking Govern- 
ment ; upon this factor depends the city’s supply of native food- 
stuffs and export products. 


British Property 


British investments in Shanghai valued at more than £100 
million pre-war provided opportunities for rich spoil to the 
Japanese. With cunning foresight, they had made preparations 
to deal with this valuable haul long before fire was opened upon 
HMS Petrel in the dead of night on December 8, 1941. The 
booty had been partitioned in advance between the Navy, the 
Army, and the Military Gendarmerie of Japan as the main bene- 
ficiaries, while mere scraps were to be thrown to the Chinese 
puppet regime in Nanking. Freed, after almost four years in such 
hands, there is hardly a single item among these British invest- 
ments that has not deteriorated, while many have been liquidated, 
plundered, sold, or filched. Yet the major portion of these invest- 
ments is still tolerably intact or seems to be recoverable. 


The Shanghai branches of British banks were partially 
liquidated, so far as assets and liabilities in Chinese currency are 
concerned, by.Japanese semi-state banks on behalf of the Japanese 
Navy. Local dollar claims outstanding were collected, and the 
bulk of the proceeds paid out to depositors. The contents of safe- 
deposit boxes were released. Securities and merchandise, which 
were backing loans and advances, were sold, though often at 
markedly low prices to quarters apparently acting in collusion 
with the liquidators. Allied property was impounded in the pro- 
cess. But foreign exchange assets, almost exclusively in London 
or New York, proved untouchable. The building of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation stands undamaged, having 
housed the Yokohama Specie Bank; the vaults, as well as the 
office machinery and furniture, of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
and of the other British banks are all in their respective places. 
Customers of British life insurance firms were requested to trans- 
fer their policies to Japanese insurance companies on a yen 
currency basis, but the vast majority of policy-holders ignored 
this summons and hid their policies away against the post-war 
settlement. 

Local British manufacturing plants were in some cases shut 
down and robbed of their merchandise stocks and part or all of 
their machinery ; this applies to cotton mills and silk spinning in 
particular. Other plants were commandeered and carried on, for 
instance, breweries, bakeries, and chemical plants (especially fat 
and soap manufacturing concerns). Engineering works and dock- 
yards were kept intact and continued in operation throughout. 
Except for the general deterioration of machinery and equipment, 
most of the enterprises which continued in operation survived the 
war otherwise undamaged, and their rehabilitation should not 
prove too difficult. 

Of the British-owned public utilities, the gas and waterworks 
were well maintained, and only during the past twelve months 
was production heavily curtailed on account of the shortage of 
coal. The tramway service was continued, on a reduced schedule, 
up to the armistice, and was then expanded again ; some of the 
rails in the Eastern District of the Settlement have been torn up 
for scrap. Only the bus service was stopped, early in the war, and 
many of the vehicles were ruined in military service. 


British-owned port enterprises have lost a great deal of movable 
equipment, such as tugs, lighters, ferry boats, loading i 

etc, But wharves, warehouses, godowns, oil tanks, press-packing 
and cold-storage plants, and other immovables are on the whole 
undamaged. The operations of the Conservancy Board 
during the war were far less than would normally be required, 
and dredging work on the great bar outside the mouth of the 
Yangtze River ceased almost completely. Whether or not irretriev- 
able damage has been done to the waterways leading up to 
Shanghai remains to be seen. 
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British-owned real estate stands intact; bombing damage j; 
small and unimportant. Japanese “ enemy-property ” management 
in this field was extended to British-registered Chinese property, 
The supervisors generally seized title deeds and receipts for deeds, 
It seems that numerous items of both land and buildings were 
sold surreptitiously through chains of bogus firms to obscure the 
origin of such property sufficiently to mislead bona fide buyers. 
Of the bigger concrete buildings, except for hotels, many suffered 
substantial damage as a result of being requisitioned by the 
Japanese military and converted into storehouses and fortifications, 
as well as through the removal for scrap of the metal parts of the 
equipment. 

Hundreds of small investments by individual British subjects, 
singly or in partnership, in private or small public companies 
(often incorporated under the Hongkong Ordinances), and cover- 
ing manifold activities, such as export and import agencies, freight 
forwarding, shipbroking, stevedoring, accounting, auctioneering, 
shopkeeping and entertainment—all such enjoyed complete or 
partial freedom from Japanese supervision for many months after 
the war began, and probably availed themselves of this opportunity 
to save part of their tangible assets. Later, however, many of such 
businesses were compelled to reduce their activities or wiped out 
completely, losing even their office furniture and books. 


German Capital in Argentina 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO] 


THE report submitted on June 25th by Mr William Clayton, 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, to the US Senate Military 
Affairs Committee specified that the surviving economic spear- 
heads of the Axis in Latin America are to be found mainly in 
Argentina, where their total number is 104, in Uruguay where 
they total 27, and in Paraguay with a total of §. 

German penetration into these countries may be easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the River Plate is the key area of Latn 
America. In 1938, Argentina alone accounted for 23 per cent 
of the total exports and for 29.7 per cent of the total imports of 
Latin America. Most observers agree that not even the changes 
introduced by the second World War in the volume, direction and 
composition of Latin American trade drastically alter the relative 
shares of individual countries. Germany was certainly well aware 
of this situation when it chose Argentina as the main field for its 
Latin American investments. The political influence of the 
Third Reich, exercised through German trusts, doubtless became 
a factor to be reckoned with in the domestic politics of Argentina 
and thus of the entire River Plate area. 

A recent, very timely, study, which bears the title “German 
Capital in Argentina—the History of its Expansion,” whose 
author is the trade unionist writer, Luis Victor Sommi, an Argen- 
tine labour leader, deals extensively with this subject. 

According to Sommi, who studied the composition and the 
boards of directors of 2,500 Argentine corporations, the German 
concerns controlled in 1943 two hundred odd corporations, with 
capital assets amounting to 1,250 million Argentine pesos. He 
calculates that German direct and indirect investments, as well 3s 
minority shares in non-German undertakings, amounted already 
in 1938 to 1,800 million Argentine pesos. He calls attention to the 
fact that the expansion of German capital has been effected 
rather by reinvestment of profits within the country than by 
capital imports. If his estimate of the annual profits of German 
investments at 150 million pesos is accepted, the actual sum total 
of German investments in Argentina may be assessed at about 
2,500 million pesos. This figure does not include, however, the 
clandestine transfer of Nazi funds from Europe—a fact which has 
been confirmed by responsible officials of the US Government. 
About the scope of these transactions no precise data are as yet 
available, owing to their clandestine character. The number a 
capital assets of new, German-controlled corporations estab- 
lished in Argentina during 1944-45 still await detailed analysis. 

Sommi starts with the German electric trust AEG, whose 


capital assets are estimated at 1,000 million pesos. This is what 
Sommi has to say about it: 


Directly and indirectly, it is the backbone of the Germap- 
pe nth gpeeey ned 
y operates important 
companies. It pares tes in the ete ation of Buenos 
Aires and in CADE (Argentine Electric Company). It has 
entered the insurance field and runs boarding houses. It owns huge 
estates in different parts of the country and has acquired important 
imterests in rural industries. It participates in firms which deal 2 
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cattle, wheat and corn. Its interests embrace the marketing of 

rice, coffee and a great number of national products. 

Siemens-Schuckert interests sometimes appear undisguised as 
German undertakings, while in many cases they are carefully 
camouflaged. 

Its commercial holding is the Cia. Platense de Electricidad. 
One of its holdings, Staudt y Cia., is a small commercial empire 
in its own right which has itself estab‘ished several sub-holdings, 
This is also true of Bromberg y Cia. In the construction in- 
dustry it is represented by Siemens-Bauunion, but it is also 
tied up with the GEOPE. Siemens-Schuckert has firmly en- 
trenched positions in international, intercontinental communi- 
cations by means of Transradio, while through the International 
Telephone Company it controls the local and long-distance tele- 
phone communications from Argentine provinces. 

Argentina being the most important Latin American market for 
metallurgical products, German interests are amply represented 
by their own Big Four: Siemens-Schuckert, Mannesmann, 
Thyssen Lametal and Kloeckner. The capital assets of 20 Ger- 
man plants, listed by Sommi, amounted in 1941 to more than 200 
million Argentine pesos. 

Argentina’s building trade is largely dominated by what almost 
amounts to a German vertical concern. The main components of 
the German trust are: Cia. General de Construcciones, Siemens 
Bauunion, Geope, Wayss und Freytag, F. H. Schmidt, Gruen und 
Bufinger. These enterprises used to carry out the construction of 
public works or big buildings. But im their concern to find new 
avenues of profitable investment, the Germans have also paid 
attention to small construction and to finance. A whole set of 
enterprises, such as FINCA, FACIL, “ Economic Constructions 
Thyssen Lametal,” are given up to this branch of the construc- 
tion industry. The third group of the trust produces construc- 
ion materials and supplies the German undertakings with them. 
oa less than eleven enterprises of this kind are listed in Sommi’s 


sugar, 


German Land Activities 


About German expansion in Argentina’s rural areas, Sommi 
has this to say: 

German vested interests in land are significant indeed. All the big 
trusts, Thyssen, Siemens-Schuckert, LG. Farbenindustric, 

etc., directly or indirectly control corporations which own big estates 
and run rural industries. .. . There also exist important German 
interests disguised as “ private property.” This makes it extremely 
difficult to draw a full picture of the German expansion in Argentine 

agriculture. . 

Thirty-seven corporations, with capital assets of 140 million 
pesos, are then listed. Among the most outstanding ones is the 
Lahusen y Cia., which is particularly important in the wool 
trade. The Germans have also managed to penetrate Argentina’s 
sugar industry and acquire sizeab’e interests. 

Finally, the Germans possess important interests in Argentina’s 
new chemical industry. Six German firms, the most important 
being Bayer and German Aniline, fifteen “Argentine” firms 
established or controlled by Germans and four foreign companies 
tied wp with German interests in their countries of origin are 
listed as forming part, in one way or another, of the German 
chemical trust in Argentina. 

This survey is far from being complete and gives the roughest 
outline of what may be termed Germany’s economic empire in 
Argentina. 

It has been frequently asserted, and recently by Mr Clayton, 
that the big German enterprises are really centres of subversive 
activities and that many Nazi agents are disguised as their em- 
ployees. The political record of the past years fully confirms this 
assertion. A report in 1943 of the Emergency Advisory Com- 
mittee for Political Defence of the Content, which is estab- 
lished in Montevideo, gives a detailed description of the activities 
of four different groups of German spies. There is not a single 
group, one or several members of which could not be connected 
with Siemens-Schuckert. Germans identified as prominent mem- 
bers of Nazi espionage frequently held leadir.g positions in Sie- 
mens-Schuckert or AEG or in some of its holdings. The Clayton 
report explicitly states: “The Cia de Transportes, Maritimos, 
Bromberg y Cia., Lloyd Norte Aleman, Hamburgo Sud-America, 
A. M. Delfino y Cia., Siemens y Cia, are seriously implicated in 
German espionage activities.” aoe ; 

One of the leaders of the Axis spy organisation, discovered in 
Uruguay in January, 1945, was a high official of the firm Bayer, a 
subsidiary of 1.G. Farbenindustrie. Severat members of the Ger- 
man espionage group which was arrested in April, 1945, in Brazil 
were employees of German commercial firms, closely linked to 
1.G.Farbenindustrie. 
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These facts warrant the statement of Sommi: “.... All Nazi 
plans for the future are based upon the big German enterprises 
which organise and finance tt.e Nazi movement in their respec- 
tive countries.” 

Another characteristic of German investments is their extra- 
ordinary diversification. They are mainly to be found in Argen- 
tina’s electric, metallurgical, steel and chemical industry. The 
Germans, however, as has been shown, acquired sizeable interests 
in Argentina’s sugar, cattle raising and rural industries, and own 
real estate. The German Chambers of Commerce, as well as the big 
German concerns, before being liquidated, usually had ample 
time to put the bulk of their fortune into safety. Their capital 
was frequently handed over to German business men and small 
tradesmen, the latter being encouraged to expand their under- 
takings. In several Latin American countries, Axis sympaihisers, 
who were bankrupt a year or zo ago, suddenly emerge as owners 
of huge investments. To entrust funds to citizens of Latin 
American countries, preferably to these of German parentage and 
of proved Axis sympathies, seems to be an effective means of 
countering the measures aiming at the complete confiscation of 
German property. 


Spanish Assistance 


Sommirs book also points to the close relationship between 
German and Spanish finance and the réle played by the latter 
after the first Wortd War im operating as a front for German 
industry, helping it to reconquer or retain positions. The most 
outstanding example of such co-operation was when the powerfu! 
monopolistic German Overseas Electric Company in Argentina 
was transformed in 1920 into Hispano-American Electric Com- 
pany, im order to anticipate any Allied move to confiscate it. In 
1930, the Germans created the CHADOPYF (Hispano-Argent ne 
Public Works and Fimancing Company) which built several sub- 
way lines in Buenos Aires with nearly exclusively German mate- 
rial. German and Spanish interests also co-operate throuzh Banco 
Espanol del Rio de la Plata. The new buildings of Argentina’s 
War Ministry has been built by the German firm F. H. Schmidt, 
which is closely tied up with the aforementioned Spanish bank. 

It cannot be doubted that the British and American black lists 
could nothing like secure the complete paralysis of the big 
German trusts. Owing to the excellent connections of German 
Big Business with the Argentine Governments before as well as 
after the coup of June 4, 1943, owing, too, to an elaborate stoege 
system, which provided them with many indispensable stocks of 
raw materials and semi-processed products, many important 
German firms not only managed to survive, but could prevent 
the volume of their business from shrinking. This is particularly 
true in the construction industry, where the yearly turnover of 
the big German firms still goes into hundreds of millions of 
Argentine pesos, where they are officially encouraged to partici- 
pate in public tenders and continue to be entrusted with the 
construction of important public works, including those of military 
character. 

Even the so-called imtervention (i.e, Government supervision) 
of German firms was carried out in a way which hinted at the 
existence of previous arrangements with the Germans. The total 
number of German and Japanese firms intervened in Argentina 
was only 123. Intervention, of course, did not mean liquidation, 
but only some measure of supervision by a Government Com- 
missioner. What this system really amounted to is shown by the 
fact that only about 40 intervenors in all were appointed ; thus 
each of them had to account for am average of three to four large 
enterprises, Such an arrangement would have made any effective 
control completely impossible even if some of the Comn:ssioners 
had not been notorious Axis sympathisers, Theis activities in any 
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single enterprise were bound to be limited to a few hours, and 
as the inventory was not made by people who were technically 
competent, the Germans and the Japanese were, in fact, left free 
to continue their work. . 

This description explains North American dissatisfaction with 
the system of intervention and insistence on complete liquidation 
of the big German firms. 

The public prodding represented by the release of the Clayton 
report induced the Argentine Foreign Minister, Dr Cesar 
Ameghino, to state publicly that the process of eliminating the 
Axis economic spearheads will be speeded up. The release of a 
complete list of those Axis firms which are to be liquidated was 
promised, and at the same time the intervention of 17 new Axis 
firms was announced. These statements, however, could not dispel 
the impression that the present Argentine Government, unless 
put in a position where it has no other alternative, is somewhat 
unwilling to adopt such efficient measures as were expected in 
Washington and still plays for time. 

Nevertheless, on June 28th a decree was issued which stipu- 
lated the .liquidation of the German Overseas Bank and the 
German South American Bank. A balance estimated at 15,000,000 
pesos will pass to the Argentine Treasury. 

In Uruguay, after the release of the Clayton report, which fore- 
shadowed similar developments as took place in Argentina, the 
burning of documents in the Montevideo branch of the German 
Overseas Bank was revealed to the Uruguayan Committee to 
investigate Anti-National Activities. Thereupon the Committee 
raided the offices of the bank and confiscated a number of docu- 
ments which seem to attest that the bank was a sort of Treasury 
of the Nazi movement. The revision and translation of the docu- 
ments continue. As Uruguay is considered to be one of the lead- 
ing democracies in Latin America, the public was generally sur- 
prised to learn that the country harbours a substantial number of 
as yet unliquidated Axis spearheads. This is believed to be due 
to the fact that the Uruguayan constitution lacks legal provisions 
for the confiscation of foreign property. The enactment of special 
legislation to this effect is expected. 

In Ramses the liquidation of the local branch of the German 
South American Bank has been ordered by a decree of May 8, 
1945, and was followed up by a report on the deportation of a 
number of still active Nazi agitators in the first days of July. 


Czechoslovakia Looks West 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


EvEN three months after liberation it is still difficult to see with 
any clarity the direction in which Czechoslovakia is moving; a 
fact that increases the interest that the country must have for 
the rest of Europe. Czechoslovakia is not marking time, but the 


& people are waiting for three things—the result of the harvest, the 


withdrawal of the occupation armies, and the first free general 
election. 

The problem of the harvest is now in course of solution. The 
general expectation is that in Bohemia it will be good and that 
there will be sufficient labour to bring it in. In Moravia and 
Slovakia the crops will suffer from the effects of the campaigns 
in the spring. Slovakia was a battlefield when the crops should 
have been sown, and Moravia, later in the year, was despoiled by 
the horses of the Russian armies, which were not well enough 
trained to leave ihe green corn and confine themselves to grass. 
But, on the whole, while the country will suffer generally from 
a shortage of meat, it should produce enough cereals and roots 
to see the whole population through the winter and spring. But 
there is another element of uncertainty there. The Russian army 
expects to be fed by the area in which it happens to be and that, 
of course, may affect the total amount of home-produced food 
available for the Czechoslovaks themselves. 

Czechoslovakia has some problems that are common to every 
country formerly within German occupation. It has also some 
exclusively its own. In some ways it has escaped more lightly 
than some other countries. In the western half the material 
damage is not widespread and Bohemia is as fortunate as Belgium 
was. Moravia and Slovakia again fared worse. There has been 
fighting over most of Moravia, but that was not accompanied by 
heavy air bombing, and while artillery fire can do a great deal 
of superficial destruction it rarely obliterates a town as only one 
hour of heavy air attack can do, Slovakia is the worst of the three. 
It has had two campaigns within twelve months and is less able 
to carry on after the inevitable destruction. The country is 
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mountainous and not well developed, and if a road or railway 
bridge is destroyed there is often no alternative route and a town 
or district may be completely isoiated as a result, 

Another problem common to Europe is that of inflation, During 
the last six years the country has, like Holland, been bled white 
of manufactured products. In Prague the only things that you 
can buy without permit are minor varieties of woodwork. The 
result is an enormous accumulation of paper money in the hands 
of the population. It is estimated that the note circulation has 
increased from a pre-war figure of 6/7,000 million crowns to 
40/48,000 million crowns. That increase, better than any other 
figure, illustrates the difficulties that both the Treasury and 
industry generally have to face. No proposals have yet been made 
for its solution. 

But, from a long-term point of view, the country should be 
able to surmount its difficulties. If the state completes its pro- 
gramme for the sequestration of all German and collaborationist 
properties, in accordance with its published intentions, without 
compensation, between one-fifth and one-quarter of the total 
capital value of the industrial assets in the country will be state 
property. Land is being dealt with just as drastically, but it will 
be turned over to the local peasant occupiers. In fact, at the 
outset, the state may lose on that until it finds some effective 
way of obtaining an equivalent taxation yield from the peasant 
holdings as it did from the big landowner. 

This policy of sequestration, plus the eventual expulsion of 
all Germans, will have repercussions of another kind. Roughly, 
in pre-war Czechoslovakia the Germans numbered 3,000,000, 
against the 10 million of the Czechs and Slovaks. It all the 
Germans go, from where will the Czechoslovaks find enough 
manpower to fill the gap made by this enormous migration? 
Nor is it simply a matter of replacing lost manpower. The 
Germans were specialists in many of the craft industries, such as 
glass and china making, located in the former Sudeten areas. 
That skill will be even more difficult to replace. At the moment 
reports from Cheb and that area show that the vast majority 
of the Germans there are working reasonably well in thei 
former factories under Czech management and that the Czech 
management is often found from the men whom the Germans 
expelled in 1938. 

Nor are Czech losses confined to the future loss of German 
manpower. Many Czechoslovak men and women were conscribed 
and transported to Germany for compulsory labour during the 
war. The fate of the Jews was, naturally, worse. In Karlovy Vary, 
for example, only 10 per cent of the former Jewish population 
has returned. 

But the fact remains that when Europe is more settled the 
Czechoslovaks have an enormous potential market, and one with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. They should not suffer from 
unemployment. But their own internal industrial dislocations 
will need the most expert handling by their Government, and the 
utmost good will from the people, if they are to get their own 
country into ful! working order again. The omens are that they 
will succeed. If the Czechoslovak is working for himself and 
not for an oppressor, he will work with fury and intelligence. 


Is Czechoslovakia Free ? 


But at the moment he does not feel free. How free he is in 
fact is a much more difficult question to answer. At the moment 
the avetage man and woman feels very keenly the fact of the 
military occupation. Like all liberated Europe the picture they 
had built up between 1939 and 1945 was nothing like the 
reality that came. The Germans went, but other troops appeared 
instead and they are still there. The Russian soldiers have not 
been good ambassadors for Russia. As one Slovak officer put it, 
90 per cent of the Russians are well behaved, but the other 10 
per cent are not properly controlled. Last May the Czechoslovaks 
were looking towards the East. Within three months in a great 
many minds that orientation had changed. They are looking even 
more desperately towards the West. 


That, of course, is a generalisation and not universally true. 
The meee Slav and a ardent Communist still think of Mos- 
Cow as the rising sun. Certainly the majority of the le are at 
one with their Government in the eer. = ae for the 
economic reconstruction of the country. But the majority are 
once again thinking of themselves as Czechs and Slovaks, not 2 
Slav. They feel that, largely through the Sokol movement, they 
have built up a level of culture that is superior to that of Russia, 
and they are determined not to be submerged by a civilisation 
that is more massive but less advanced thaa their own. They 
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do not look to the West because ihey wish to imitate the forms 
of western democracy, but because they wish to preserve what 
they have in common w.th life as lived in Western Europe. 

That attitude does not imply any antagonism towards Russia, 
aithough if the Russians are clumsy they could convert it into 
that. Rather is it that the Czechoslovaks feel that they can help 
Russia forward by the very act of living their own lives. In 
that they are right. Of all the Slav nations the Czechoslovaks are 
the most advanced and the ones who can teach most to the 
various cousins in that racial family. 

It would be a bold man who would dogmatise on the Russians’ 
reactions to their experiences in Czechoslovakia over these last 
three months, for Moscow does not think aloud. But Russia is 
realist in thought and is intelligently led. As a system of govern- 
ment the Russians have not yet learned how much a people 
can benefit from a public confession of their mistakes and short- 
comings, but as a people they do learn from the experiences 
they gain from contact with the western world. The balanced 
Czechoslovak view is that Russia is still defensively minded 
and anxious to secure her frontiers in depth, not so much against 
physical attack, but more to gain time for her leaders to work 
out their long-term plans for their people without the dis- 
turbance. caused by ideas coming in from outside. If that is true, 
and the evidence points that way, the Czechoslovaks will in time 
become as politically and culturally free as they wish to be. 
They will have a free election. 

The odd thing is that the Czechoslovaks do not want a free 
election to change their Government or reverse its policies. 
They want a free election to satisfy themselves that they can have 
a free election. 


| 
India’s Search for Dollars 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY] 


ALTHOUGH the sudden end of Lend-Lease is not expected to 
affect India’s economy to any considerable extent, it is realised 
that the difficult financial position which has arisen for Britain 
may well delay the supplies of dollars required to purchase capital 
goods urgently needed by India. At present India has £1,066 
million sterling balances in London, and a promise, though not a 
guarantee, that $20 million a year, as from 1944-45, will be ear- 
marked in the Empire dollar pool for its use after the war. This 
arrangement was planned to last five years. ae 

The main cause of growing dissatisfaction in India is London’s 
secrecy over dollar pool operations. According to Mr A. D. 
Shroff, a member of the Indian industrial delegation which recently 
visited Britain and the USA, India’s contribution to the Empire 
dollar pool is $50 million a year. He claims that this pool was not 
required after the inception of Lend-Lease and that India should 
discontinue membership of it. His argument would appear to 
make an extra $30 million a year available for India, because he 
makes no mention of the dollars spent on India’s behalf for current 
needs. Similarly, the British Treasury’s failure to give the slightest 
inkling of proposals for the future of the sterling balances is 
causing distrust in a country which remembers only too well the 
manipulation of its currency at the close of the last war. 

The crux of the problem is that until they know how much 
finance will be available, and where, Indian industrialists feel they 
are seriously handicapped in placing firm orders anywhere outside 
the United Kingdom. It is not that they are unwilling to buy in 
Britain, but various British spokesmen have quite blatantly 
announced that exports of capital goods will be strictly limited 
for a considerable time. To keep on insisting that India is in a cleft 
stick, both financially and industrially, does not appear to be tactics 
likely to arouse the maximum amount of good will. The only other 
big potential supplier of machines and machine tools on India’s 
horizon is America, with possibly Australia as a third—and a long 
way behind. 

An Indian industrial delegation has already toured Australia, 
as well as America, and in both countries the question of financing 
Indian purchases has loomed large. In Australia, the possibility 
of India paying with blocked sterling, which Australia could use 
for the service or repatriation of its loans in London, was discussed, 
but since no policy had been settled between London and New 
Delhi, comparatively little headway could be made. 

In America, the problem pe arabe even more acute, since 

ican exporters, especially of consumer goods, are anxious 
to make an early start in the Indian market. To judge by reports 
reaching India, sterling balances and the Empire dollar pool are 
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becoming inextricably mixed in the American mind, so that Britain 
has recently been accused of blocking $4,500 million which India 
should be entitled to spend. Inevitably, Ind:sa «ritics of Britain’s 
financial policy find plenty of capital in such muddles. 

Suggestions from London that India might raise a loan in th: 
USA are appreciated, but it is believed that there would not oc 
much chance of success unless India were in a position to show 
that it could make a regular annual payment in dollars. Since all 
dollars it earns go into the Empire pool, India looks to London 
to provide the necessary guarantee. The promise to earmark doliars 
in the pool for five years for use after the war is too vague to be 
of value when negotiating a loan. 


The Need for Re-equipment 


From the Indian point of view it is essential that some dollars 
—even quite small amounts—should be made available now, or in 
the very near future, and at regular intervals. The reason for 
urgency is that India did not do well out of the wartime distribu- 
tion of manufacturing equipment either under Lend-Lease or 
any other scheme. Australian engineering works, for example, 
appear to have had a much more generous deal. In India, where 
many factories have worked three shifts a day for years on end, 
often with old machinery inadequately repaired, the necessity 
of replacements to existing equipment, quite apart from new 
undertakings, is becoming most urgent. 

On the other hand, industrial expansion, which is intended to 
play such a large part in the country’s economic advance, depends 
mainly on imported capital equipment, of which about Rs. 450 
crores (£340 million) worth are estimated by Indian industrialists 
as essential. They realise that they cannot get it all immediately, 
but it should be understood that this figure represents only a small 
proportion of what would be required to undertake development 
on the lines of plans already published. Indian impatience is to 
that extent understandable. 

News reaching India still appears to indicate, however, that the 
City regards India as having done so well out of the war that no 
special effort need be made to help her. In this regard, the 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India made some forthright 
remarks at the Bank’s recent annual meeting in Delhi. He said, 

The Parliamentary Select Committee on British Expenditure has 

produced welcome and authoritative evidence that the prices charged 
in India for supplies purchased on account of His Majesty’s and 
Allied Governments have been reasonable in comparison with 
corresponding United Kingdom prices. This bears out the high real 
cost that has been involved in the accumulation of sterling balances 
and affords conclusive refutation of suggestions that these balances 
are largely the result of inflated prices. That being so, there is the 
greater warrant for ensuring that the supply of much needed imports: 
of, capital and consumers’ goods is made available to the country on 
reasonable and equitable terms. 

Referring to the reliance placed by Indians on the ready avail- 
ability of sterling assets for the purchase of capital equipment 
from abroad, the Reserve Bank Governor advised a realistic view 
of these possibilities, particularly since the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference had refused the Indian suggestion that the International 
Monetary Fund should make available foreign exchange in return 
for a portion of the sterling balances. 

He thought that Indians should reconcile themselves to a largely 
bilateral treatment of the sterling balance problem though that 
implied that “the process of retransfer of resources involved in 
the settlement . . . may be more protracted than otherwise.” 

Closely linked to this question of liquidating blocked resources 
is the high cost of general consumption goods in the Indian market 
compared with the country of export, particularly the United 
Kingdom. In this connection, the Governor of the Reserve Bank 
averred that if prices of imports were allowed to rema‘n high 
the primary aim of allowing the import of consumer goods, i.e., 
to combat inflation, would be defeated. 

The least pessimistic commentator on India’s currency and 
import problems has been Sir Ardeshir Dalal, Planning and 
Development Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who 
recently returned to New Delhi after a mission to the United 
Kingdom and America. Comparing the two countries as sources 
of capital goods for India, he said that two years or even longer 
might be required to obtain major capital goods from Britain. 
Nearly one-third of India’s requirements of such goods was textile 
machinery, the delivery of which would take a considerable time. 

Sir Ardeshir thought American deliveries might be made earlier, 
but the prices were likely to be higher than in England. To him, 
it seemed likely that the serious difficulty of dollar exchange would 
be removed after a time. Dollar difficulties were not formidable 
and there was the possibility of Indian industrialists getting credit 
from the Export-Import Bank. 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 





mA isi mae 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 


plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 


so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today — when you’re lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 





What is the best 


chocolate being made 
today? 


a3 a tough job to make _ the 
good chocolate now. 
There is little milk. Sugar 


remarkably good 
Rowntree’s Blended 
Chocolate. It is not as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





is short. Cocoa beans are 
of mixed quality. Skilled 
crafismen are mostly on 
other work. 


All the same, by refus- 
ing to be discouraged, we 
have been able to make 


good as the finest pre-war 
milk chocolate; it contains 
the same amount of milk, 
but it is not full-cream 
milk. We are satisfied that 
no better chocolate can be 
made in this country to- 
day ; and what is more 
important, those of you 
who have eaten it are 
satisfied too. 

No mean achievement, 
this! We claim a spot of 
credit for a painstaking 
piece of work. 


ROWNTREES 


For the present—but we hope not 


for long—there are | parts of 
the country where tree’s 
Chocolate cannot be sold. 
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EPEMOABILITY 


of the Empire . .. wherever engine performance 
really counts there’s always Champion 
Dependability. 


CHAMPION |_| 
PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





De-Controlling 


HE nature of many industrial reconversion programmes and 

new projects, and the speed with which they can be carried 
through, must turn very largely upon the extent to which key 
raw materials will be freely available, both in the near future 
and in the longer run. In some cases, the broad statistical posi- 
tion can already be assessed with fair accuracy, at all events by 
the trade interests most intimately concerned, since these have 
generally worked throughout the war in close touch with the 
responsible Government agencies. But much of the most vital 
data is still hidden in Government files. Moreover, very little 
is yet known about the future of the various Raw Material Con- 
trols in this country. ; 

In the period since the collapse of Germany, there have been 
some important modifications of control, notably in the sphere of 
non-ferrous metals, and also many minor relaxations. In the 
past few weeks, however, the flow of relaxations seems to have 
slackened somewhat, and in trade circles the impression has been 
growing that controls are being retained even in some cases in 
which the supply position would apparently permit of sub- 
stantial relaxation. Even if this belief proves to have some 
foundation, it would certainly be premature, at this early stage, 
to assume that there has yet been any reversal of policy in con- 
sequence of the change in Government—though it may well be 
that permanent officials have felt that they ought to defer further 
major decisions until the new ministers have had a chance to 
take stock of the situation and indicate their views. 

The supply position from the point of view of the United 
Kingdom alone—or even from that of the Empire as a whole— 
is Not, in any event, the only determinant of the future of control. 
In all major materials in which there is actual or prospective 
stringency in any important region, or in which there is a 
markedly uneven distribution of immediately available supplies, 
it is plainly desirable that there should be combined planning. 
And, as an article in The Economist recently urged, the problem 
of European relief calls for joint planning on an even broader 
basis than has existed in the past. In all materials that are now, 
or may become, subject to such international allocation, it is 
evident that changes in the various national controls must march 
in step—even though the need for prior consultation may involve 
a certain delay in relaxation, where that is possible. The future 
of the wartime system of planning through the Combined Boards 
is at present very uncertain, but the attitude of the United States 
—so far as it can yet be gauged—seems to be to drop combined 
action wherever possible, which in practice would probably mean 
in all cases in which the American supply position is not 
stringent. The danger at present is that there may shortly be 
too little, and not too much, combined action. 

Until the end of the Japanese war, there was yet another inter- 
national limitation upon Britain’s freedom to relax its controls: 
so long as Lend-Lease continued, there had to be control of all 
materials still being. supplied on Lend-Lease terms, even for 
materials (such as cotton) in which the supply position was not 
difficult. Many raw materials were taken off Lend-Lease at the 
beginning of this year, but some important ones—particularly 
timber, paper, rubber and cotton—were still included. Now that 
Lend-Lease has ceased altogether, this particular restriction 
upon Britain’s freedom, to relax control is presumably ended ; 
but until the outcome of the present Washington negotiations is 
known, British officials may well hesitate to act upon that 


assumption. Moreover, the intensification of Britain’s dollar diffi- 
culties—which. will dictate economy in the use of “dollar” 
materials, even in cases in which there may be substantial free 
stocks in this country—v""! ‘rose additional caution. 





Raw Materials 


In the very short run, moreover, a further possible source of 
delay in relaxations is, paradoxically, the sudden end of the 
Japanese war. That has certainly greatly eased the position in 
many materials, and may permit of important relaxations in 
cases in which only minor adjustments would otherwise have 
been conceded. Such adjustments may no longer seem worth 
while, but the process of reviewing programmes, especially 
“ combined ” programmes, will take a little time. And in those 
cases, such as rubber and tin; in which Eastern sources of supply 
are of critical importance, it is obviously too soon to assess with 
any precision how rapidly and on what scale the flow of supplies 
will be resumed. 


One other general consideration may have a bearing upon 
control policy. The more difficult it becomes to enforce direc- 
tional control of labour, the more it might be desirable to rely 
upon raw material control to assist in orderly reconversion and 
to prevent diversion of productive resources from vital capital 
projects to low-priority consumption goods. If the authorities 
were to work on this principle, there might be cases of continued 
control of some materials even after all specific supply reasons 
for control had disappeared. 


* 


Subject to these various over-riding considerations of policy, 
the supply position in each case affords a reasonable index to 
the probable duration of control. But even for the major com- 
modities the data so far released by departments are far from 
complete. In particular—except for one or two commodities—no 
information is yet available about the extent of UK or world 
stocks, and in releasing other statistics the responsible Controls 
seem to be taking care not to issue figures which would enable 
the level of stocks to be computed. Moreover, the departments 
are very reticent about the release of statistical forecasts, and 
confine themselves to statements couched in general terms. 

Despite these many statistical difficulties, it is possible to 
grade the principal primary materials according to the degree 
of stringency or ease of their supply positions. It may be 
convenient to distinguish three categories: (1) where the 
supply. position is stringent; (2) where it is relatively com- 
fortable ; and (3) where there are large surpluses. In the first 
group are timber; woodpulp, newsprint and paper ; hides 
and leather; rubber; tin; and hard fibres for cordage, 
etc. The second group includes lead, zinc and nickel, while 
the surplus group comprises copper, aluminium, raw cotton 
and wool. 


Timber 


The Number One shortage, for the United Kingdom, at 
least, is certainly timber. Pre-war consumption of all types 
averaged about ten million long tons per annum. By extremely 
drastic control during the war this has been halved—but even 
this greatly reduced demand has been-met only by the most 
ruthless depletion of home reserves of standing timber. For 
softwood, it is estimated that no less: than three-quarters of 
the available stands have been exhausted, and home produc- 
tion has dropped from the record level of 860,000 long tons 
touched in 1942 to 560,000 tons in 1944. Imports in 1944 
totalled 1,240,000 tons, four-fifths of which came from Canada, 
whereas before the war more than three-quarters of British 
imports came-from Finland, Russia, Sweden and the Baltic. 

The prospect of early and substantia’ resemrt’on of the flow 
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from these non-Ca:.adian sources is highly uncertain, except in 
the case of Sweden, where substantial purchases have been made. 
Negotiations are in progress in each of the other cases, and an 
agreement has been reached with Finland (which before the war 
was the largest individual supplier both of softwood and pit- 
wcod), but no official announcement has been made about 
the quantities involved. It seems probable, however, that they 
will not be large by pre-war standards, for Finland is under 
obligation to make reparations deliveries in timber to Russia— 
a fact which also suggests that any substantial Russian export 
surplus cannot be expected in the early future. There is not, of 
course, any shortage of actual timber in these areas: the diffi- 
culties are mainly shortage of labour, transport, and coal— 
especially the latter, for wood is now providing the principal 
fuel and will continue to do so until coal supplies are available. 
There ‘s some prospect of timber supplies from Germany, but 
transport bottlenecks and the need to clear mines from the woods 
before cutting is undertaken will be limiting factors for some 
time. Finally, the availability of exportable timber from Canada 
is not expected to permit of any substantial increase in British 
purchases, which in 1944 exceeded 1,000,000 tons of softwood. 
Against this background of supply difficulties, there is a 
huge pent-up demand and the heavy needs of the housing 
programme. No quantitative estimates of demand have been 
released, but it is clear that it will absorb all available supplies. 
Continuance of close control seems inevitable for an indéfinite 
period. ma 


Pulp and Paper 


The problem of pulp and paper is somewhat similar. Imports 
of pulp, which before the war enabled Britain to produce 
roughly two-thirds of its requirements of newsprint, paper 
and board, fell from 1,650,000 long toms pre-war to 365,000 
tons in 1944. Home production of newsprint was reduced from 
860,000 to 150,000 tons, while that of other paper and board 
dropped from 1,415,000 tons to 1,070,000 tons. Newsprint 
imports were reduced to rather less than one-third and im- 
ports of other paper to less than one-tenth of their pre-war 
levels. Of these imports, a large proportion, both before and 
during the war, came from Canada, so that any increase in 
supplies now would raise awkward exchange problems. In the 
case of pulp, however, 95 per cent of the pre-war supply came 
from Northern Europe. This is undoubtedly the source to 
which Britain must look for relaxations in the present stringent 
paper rationing, but, for much the same reasons as those 
indicated in relation to timber, it will be some time before 
supplies of pulp on the pre-war scale can be expected. 


Leather 


Leather is a further case of acute stringency. The primary 
causes of the present shortage are the huge demands for military 
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purposes—which have made shces one of the most coveted ¢ 
all possessions for anyone on the Continent—and the depletion 
of the European livestock population owing to shortage ¢f 
feeding-stuffs. The supply difficulty may begin to ease dur; 
1946, but it will be long before the arrears of demand can | 
overtaken. 


Rubber 


In rubber, the position is naturally dominated by uncer. 
tainties. about the time that will be required to get supplies of 
crude rubber moving again from the East. Experts have bee 
despatched to report as quickly as possible on conditions jy 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies—according to first reports 
summarised on page 425, the estates are in relatively satisfactory 
shape. A resumption of Eastern supplies, even on a moderate 
scale, would clearly relieve the pressure substantially because 
of the huge synthetic production in the United State, 
American pre-war consumption of rubber was about 500,00 
tons, or roughly half the world supply: US synthetic 
output is now running at 900,000 toms per annum. British 
consumption of rubber of all types is now about 100,000 tons 
a year, or rather more than pre-war, partly in consequence of the 
fact that synthetic rubber is less economic in use than crude. 
With the end of. the war, military requirements for rubber 
should contract rapidly, but the prospect of relaxation of con- 
trol in the United Kingdom depends not only upon the speed 
of resumption of Eastern production but also upon America’s 
policy in the use of synthetic. If the desire of the United State; 
to protect its new industry leads it to make only small demand; 
on the flow of crude rubber when that is resumed, the position 
of the British consumer might be relieved fairly quickly. Bur 
if American demands for crude are large, the stringency bere 
will remain—for synthetic supplies from the United Stace 
would be constricted by the exchange stringency, while the 
same factor would put a heavy premium on sales of rubber 
to America. 


Tin 


Tin is the only one of the important metals that remains 
in seriously short supply. Any substantial amelioration of the 
position naturally depends upon a resumption of supplies from 
south-east Asia, which in 1939 produced (in terms of metal) the 
equivalent of some 110,000 long tons out of world production of 
184,000 tons. Despite the loss of these supplies in 1942, tin has 
not been an important bottleneck during the war, thanks to the 
prior accumulation of stocks and to the drastic curtailment of all 
normal peacetime uses that were not absolutely essential in war. 
UK consumption rose sharply in the early war years, from about 
22,000 to 34,000 tons per annum, but has since been reduced 10 
an annual rate of about 18,000 tons. Nothing reliable is yet 
known about the condition of the mines, or of the two important 
refineries, in the East, but there is some ground for hoping that 
the Japanese have left substantial accumulated stocks, which 
might provide a valuable relief during 1946. It is evident, how- 
ever, that there is no prospect of an early removal of control. 


Fibres 


Hard hemp (manila and sisal) has been a critical material sinc 
the loss of the Philippines and will remain difficult until Easter 
supplies are again available. Naval demands for cordage wil 
presumably slacken now, though accumulated demands for 
merchant shipping are believed to be large, and supplies of 
binder twine are important for occupied Europe. Control seems 
likely for some time, but when the position does ease, the cot 
sequent release of sisal (which has been substituted for manil 
hemp wherever possible) will, incidentally, ease the shortage 
of string and high-grade paper. 


Lead 

The position of lead, which has been placed in the second 
main group of materials—that is, those the statistical position of 
which is relatively comfortable—is peculiar. Lead is not. 2 
important “war.” metal, and the loss of the Burmese and othe! 
supplies caused little embarrassment: production elsewhere his 
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geclined, partly through diversion of labour to other produc- 
‘on, partly through the switching of certain mines to pro- 
du rie of copper, and partly from physical causes, such as 
drought. UK imports have lately been running at less than 
wwo-thirds of the pre-war level, at around 225,000 long tons, 
but this supply 1s supplemented by some 80,000 tons of 
secovered scrap. UK consumption is currently about 280,000 
tons, and potential peacetime demand is certainly much above 
this figure, for the housing programme will make large demands. 
i; is therefore possible that a condition of stringency may develop 
yniess production is raised towards its pre-war level. How- 
ever, potential demands may be limited in the short run by 
shortage of labour in user industries, whilst in the long run 
there is the possibility of substitution by other metals, e.g., 
copper; which are in easier supply. 


Jute 


Jute also occupies an intermediate position. Considerable strin- 
gency developed in the later years of the war, partly because in 
India jute and rice are to a considerable extent interchangeable 
crops, and the acute food problem led to a switch away from jute. 
The Indian crop will be substantial this year, however, and the 
prospect for next year is favourable. There are heavy accumu- 
lated demands for jute manufactures—bagging for Europe, and 
\inocleum and carpets in this country and elsewhere—but supplies 
of jute will not be the limiting factor because of the labour 
bottleneck in the manufacturing industries in Dundee and the 
coal bottleneck in Calcutta. 
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Surplus Materials 


Materials in the surplus category do not call for detailed 
comment in the present context, because in none of these cases 
is the supply position, as such, a determining factor in the future 
of control. Wool and cotton, it may be noted, have been fully 
discussed in two recent articles in The Economist. Copper and 
nickel have recently been released from allocation control by the 
Combined Raw Materials Board. In copper and aluminium the 
condition of surplus is so substantial that it must be a source 
of serious concern to the British and US Governments, both of 
which hold large stocks, quite apart from the vast supplies of 
scrap that will shortly be coming forward. Productive capacity 
for copper is now substantially, and that for aluminium far, 
above pre-war consumption levels. 

In these “easy” commodities, detailed control has already 
been substantially relaxed: for all non-ferrous metals except 
tin, purchase licences are freely available for use for any purpose, 
whether for home or export production. Wool and cotton are also 
freely available except for certain grades, but the purposes for 
which they are used are, of course, still closely controlled. 

Even in the “ easy ” materials, however, there is no likelihood 
of any complete withdrawal of control. The mechanism of 
control is regarded as of great value for statistical purposes, if 
for no others, and in this respect plays a key part in wider 
economic planning. Statistical control of this kind is indis- 
pensable, for example, in the textile group as an aid to labour 
budgeting for the manufacturing industries and as a pre- 
requisite of advance planning of retail consumer rationing. 


Ruhr Steel—Il 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


TS future of the German steel industry depends on the 
quota of steel which the Great Powers will allow Germany 
to produce. The Potsdam Conference decided that the “ pro- 
duction of metals, chemicals, machinery and other items that 
ae directly necessary to war economy shall be rigidly controlled 
and restricted to Germany’s approved post-war peacetime 
needs.” The Great Powers have not yet agreed upon the rate 
xt which the steel industry is to be allowed to operate. It is 
understood that three quotas were proposed at Potsdam. The 
British are said to have suggested an annual quota of eleven 
million tons of steel. The Americans proposed to keep German 
steel production down to about nine million tons a year, and 
the Russians insisted that three million tons be accepted as the 
maximum annual output. The discussion reflects the different 
views which the Americans, the British and the Russians take 
of “ average living standards for Germany not exceeding average 
standards of living of European countries ”—a principle which 
should, according to the Potsdam decisions, govern Allied 
economic policy towards Germany. In the form into which it 
has been couched this principle offers little direct guidance about 
the scale of production. , 

It is possible, of course, to make a number of interesting 
Statistical speculations ; Allied statisticians have certainly not 
denied themselves the pleasure of making such calculations. 
For example, it is possible to express the “average European 
Standard of living ” in terms of a fixed number of calories which 

average European consumes or ought to consume. If a 
2,000 or 2,§00 calory diet is accepted as the average standard, 
then it is possible to calculate how much steel Germany should 
produce in order to secure that diet for its population. But this 
method is yust a bit too academic to offer practical guidance. 

“average European standard of living” can hardly be a 
constant magnitude. The question must be asked whether Ger- 
Many is expected to produce and to consume on the basis of 
economic self-sufficiency or on the basis of its participation in 
the international division of labour and international trade. It 
is enough to pose this questfon to realise that the concept of an 
coe standard of living has only a remote bearing on a logical 
quota of steel production. : 

A more practica! approach would be to begin by asking, first, 


how much steel can Germany produce at present, and, secondly, 
how much steel is needed for Germany’s essential civilian con- 
sumption. A provisional answer to the first question was given for 
the Ruhr in last week’s survey of the steel industry in North- 
West Germany. The former productive capacity of the Ruhr 
was 16 million tons of steel a year. Fifty per cent of this capa- 
city has remained undamaged. In theory, therefore, the Ruhr 
industries should be capable of producing 8 million tons of 
steel a year, given the necessary supply of labour, fuel, etc. A 
further 20 per cent of the plant could be salvaged and made to 
work within a relatively short time. This would bring produc- 
tive capacity up to 11 million tons a year. The annual capacity 
of all the steel plants in the Russian zone and in Upper Silesia 
was about 4 million tons. But Upper Silesia is Polish ; and 
most, if not all, plants in the actual Russian zone have been— 
or are in process of being—dismantled and removed to Russia. 
Annual productive capacity in the American zone was about 3 
million tons ; if it is assumed that the destruction of plant in 
Western Germany outside the British zone is as great as in the 
Ruhr, the present theoretical steel capacity there cannot be 
equivalent to more than 1} or 2 million tons a year. Thus, in 
the whole of Germany capacity equivalent to some 9 mil- 
lion tons a year may be immediately available for operation, 
while 3 to 4 million tons might be added fairly quickly to that 
capacity through repair of damaged plants. These estimates, it 
must be emphasised, are theoretical maxima, based on existing 
plant. Actual capacity is a function, not only of plant, but also 
of the availability of coal, iron and scrap,.as well as labour, 
all still in extremely short supply. 

The quota of steel production which is reported to have been 
proposed at Potsdam by the British thus corresponds broadly to 
the maximum productive capacity of the works in the Ruhr. If 
the British quota were to be accepted, then the surplus capacity 
in all zones of Western Germany would amount to no more than 
about 1 or 14 million tons, in terms of annual output. If the 
American quota were accepted, this surplus would amount to 
3 or 4 million tons. If, however, Germany’s steel produc- 
tion were to be reduced to 3 million tons a year, in accordance 
with the Russian demand, then the surplus capacity to be dis- 
mantled and removed would amount to 9 or 10 million tons 
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a year. Under the Potsdam agreement Russia would be entitled 
to receive 10 per cent of this in reparations and a further 15 per 
cent in exchange for food. On this basis Russia would acquire 
machinery of a total productive capacity of 2 to 2} million tons 
from Western Germany. This seems to be the claim staked out 
by the Russian Government at Potsdam. Acceptance of the 
British quota would imply the gradual re-employment of practi- 
cally the whole of the surviving iron and steel industry in 
Western Germany. 

It is easy to foresee that if these implications of the controversy 
over steel are made clear, the British attitude is open to more or 
less demagogic criticisms from many quarters. Nothing is easier 
than to decry it as an example of appeasement of defeated 
Germany. But critics might compare the 11 million tons quota 
with the German steel output under the Weimar Republic. The 
peak production during the boom of 1929 was 183 million tons. 
In the years of depression which preceded Hitler’s accession, 
output was between 7 and 10 million tons a year. The German 
steel industry then worked almost exclusively for peace purposes, 
and the number of unemployed was high. It would appear from 
this that the British quota would meet the bare minimum needs 
of the German civilian economy under normal conditions. But 
to work out policies for Germany on the assumption of normal 
conditions would be the height of folly. Urban Germany lies in 
ruins. The mere rebuilding of German towns would demand a 
steady supply of iron and steel beyond the limits known in the 
past; and, potentially, this demand will exist for at least a 
generation. If the peace settlement had not been marred by com- 
pulsory mass migrations of people and mass removals of wealth 
from country to country, the rational solution would be to put 
no restrictions at all on German steel output, except for the 
necessary and vital safeguard that the whole German steel output 
should, under Allied control, be directed to the satisfaction of 
civilian needs. 

* 


The employment of the industry to produce steel at the rate 
of 10-11 million tons a year would raise a number of issues 
bearing on general economic policy towards Germany. Only 
a few of those issues can be indicated here. As statistics of iron 
ore imports show, the steel industry in North-West Germany 
used to smelt more than 20 million tons of iron ore a year. 
Roughly three-quarters of the ore used to be imported—mainly 
from Sweden—and one-quarter came from Germany’s own 
mines. The Ruhr and Rhine works have been geared up to the 
sirelting of a high proportion of high-grade ores. Wil] Germany 
now be allowed to import those ores from Sweden, France, Spain 
and other countries? It can be argued that Germany’s supply 
of iron ore should be limited to its own resources, which would 
probably be just enough to meet the needs of a steel industry 
producing at the rate of about 6. million tons a year. Thus, all 
undamaged and easily repairable capacity of the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land were to be employed, and if all the German resources of 
iron ore were to be mobilised for their industries, only slightly 
more than half of the demand for iron ore could be met from 
internal sources, And even this would be true only on the 
assumption, which seems to be unfounded, that the Ruhr and 
Rhineland industries could easily be overhauled for smelting 
low-grade iron ores. New technical processes may of course 
make the use of low grade ores more profitable than hitherto. 
Even so, it is clear that there is bound to be a very large gap 
between Germany’s internal demand for and supply of iron ore. 

Scrap, the other major ingredient of steel (apart from coal) 
is likely to be temporarily in plentiful supply if transport 
and labour can be made available ; and it should be possible, 
as it has been in Great Britain during the war, to increase 
the proportion of scrap in the furnace charge. Whatever pro- 
duction quota will ultimately be fixed for steel, the rate of 
expansion of output in the near future will also be conditioned 
by the supply of coal. Here, of course, the problem is not one 
of imports, but of exports, for the rate of revival of the 
economics of Western Europe—and of their steel industries— 
depends, in no small measure, on the supplies of coal they can 
on _ Germany. 5 

e Potsdam decisions are not explicit on the question 
whether the Allies intend to impose on Germany a policy of 
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rigid self-sufficiency, or whether they will allow the Country 

take part in internaticnal trade. In principle thete should 

no objection to Germany’s continued import of iron ore. j;; 
possible that, in the nearest future, the demand for jrop ton 
other countries will be too great to allow for more th, 
modest volume of imports to Germany. Immediately, therefan 
a shortage of iron ore is likely to be the chief obstacle ig the 
revival of the Ruhr steel industry on the scale envisaged 4, 
the British, or even the American, quota of steel output. Ia j, 
long run this obstacle is likely to be removed. Sweden, who. 
principal outlet for iron ore was the Ruhr, may soon be fay 
with the problem of surplus capacity. The question will tha 
arise how to balance German exports against imports, }}; 
share of manufactured steel in Germany’s exports used io 
very high. It may be argued that the proportion of the st 
industry which formerly worked for export should be p. 
garded as the armament potential par excellence. This arg). 
ment is hardly convincing. The industrial war potential og, 
country consists not merely of its export surplus, but of that 
part of its industrial capacity, normally devoted to civilian put 
poses, that is not essential to the satisfaction of the minimeg 
needs of the population. Whichever view is accepted, the bai 
on which German trade is to be balanced will have to be defined 
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Again, there is the problem of establishing a new equilibriug 
in Germany’s internal trade and in the trade between the varioy 
zones. The Potsdam decisions are based on the view thy 
Germany ought to be treated as one economic whole. They 
imply, in other words, a return to the commercial status qu 
within Germany. Yet the conditions of a return to the stay 
quo have largely disappeared. In theory, the Ruhr can export 
steel to the Russian zone in exchange for food. But has not 
the famous “ food surplus” of the Russian zone become a 
myth now that some of the agricultural areas of Easem 
Germany have gone to Poland, and that cattle and agricultural 
machinery from the rest of Eastern Germany have ben 
removed in great quantities to Russia? There is much mor 
scope for an exchange of goods between the British an 
American zones. Most of Germany’s textile industry is located 
in the American zone, so that textiles can be imported into the 
British zone in exchange for steel and coal. Quite apart from 
other reasons, this would seem to justify the view that Westn 
Germany, rather than the whole of Germany, can now & 
effectively treated as a single unit in which the internal division 
of labour forms the basis for a single interna! market. 

Finally, there is the problem of combines and cartels. The 
Potsdam decisions provide for the decentralisation of te 
German economy and for “eliminating present excessiit 
concentration of economic power as exemplified by cartel, 
syndicates and other monopolistic arrangements.” The si! 
industry of North-West Germany, with their six large concetts 
controlling nearly 93 per cent of the whole output woul, 
according to this, be the first to qualify for decentralisato. 
Yet, anybody with an inkling of the Ruhr and Rhineland 1- 
dustry can only shrug his shoulders at the mere suggestion o 
decentralisation. A typical feature of the coal, iron and ste! 
industries of North-West Germany is the so-called Verbuni- 
wirtschaft. Within each concern, mimes, blast furnaces, cokerk’ 
oe plants and rolling mills are most closely interconnected 

same relationship exists between the different conceit 
The distribution of fuel and power links the whole Ruhr a! 
Rhineland industry into one highly interdependent and set 
tive complex. The only way in which the r of these int 
grated concerns can conceivably be modified is either by way 
nationalisation or some other form of public control or 
the establishment of international ownership’ and control #¢ 
the Ruhr industry. A combination of the two—intematiotl 
public _ ownership—might be the best solution, for # 
Ruhr coal, iron and steel complex can be decentralised no mot 
easily than a large modern ship can be “ decentralised” =" 
small boats. In this respect, too, the Potsdam decisions offer » 
practical policy for the steel industry. Their vagueness  F* 
enough to prevent the working out of any _— and to 
the state of utter uncertainty and chaos in 
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Business Notes 


Reopening the Eastern Banks 


First reports from the East about the prospects of reopening 
the banks are distinctly reassuring. Both at Singapore and Hong- 
kong the advance parties from the principal British banks have 
found their offices substantially undamaged, and preliminary 
examination suggests that bank records—as at the date on which 
Japanese occupation began—are more or less complete. The situa- 
tion in Shanghai is less clear, since the party has not been 
allowed by the Chinese authorities to enter the city, but members 
of bank staffs released from internment are in position to open 
the banks. The task of rebuilding the banking organisations, diffi- 
cult though it will be, is likely to be less formidable than had 
been feared. 

Staff difficulties, too, are beginning to look less intractable. The 
British authorities have afforded facilities for the despatch of key 

el by air, and are also showing more understanding than 
formerly in dealing with requests for release of men from the 
Forces. A nucleus of local staffs is also beginning to reassemble. 
Native staffs are presenting themselves for re-employment ; men 
who escaped to Portuguese Macao will shortly return ; and in one 
instance, at least, a British bank official proceeded straight from 
a Japanese prison camp to his bank office in Hongkong. 

With the co-operation of the military authorities, the British 
banks at Singapore and Hongkong should soon be able to provide 
all essential banking facilities. It is very different in Burma. The 
leading banks laid their plans long ago, and for months have had 
men standing by in India awaiting the signal to proceed to 
Rangoon. But ‘the Civil Affairs administration still forbids them 
entry. 

* 


As had been expected, it is now clear that the worst difficulties 
that will confront the banks throughout the East will be those 
arising from the huge over-issue of Japanese paper money, now 
to be demonetised. In the Philippines it was found that the 
Japanese liquidators had paid off only those depositors who had 
pressed for payment—and very few European account-holders 
did so press. On the other hand, the liquidators had called in 
advances and liquidated assets wherever possible. The only 
counterpart of this liquidation is now a stock of Japanese notes, 
which, unless they can be redeemed in special cases by some form 
of reparations payment, are worth more as paper than as currency. 
There is temporary irony in the fact that Shanghai is undergoing 
a great currency shortage, but this will be quickly remedied as 
soon as transport can be provided for Chinese national dollars 
from “ Free” China. 

In Hongkong, the dollar is to be reintroduced forthwith at its 
pre-war parity of 1s. 3d. At first, the overprinting of Hongkong 

values on Japanese notes (for example, 1 Hongkong dollar 
overprinted on a 1,000 yen note) gave rise to suggestions that a 
small exchange value was to be accorded to the Japanese issues. 
This, however, was never the intention. It seems that unissued 
Japanese paper furnished released officials with the speediest 
means of providing a temporary Hongkong dollar currency. The 
arrival of military authorities with some $50 million properly 
Printed notes, which are now being distributed by the banks, rules 
out any further need for improvisation. Incidentally, the re-estab- 
lishment of the Hongkong dollar will be greatly assisted by the 
fact that a large proportion of the total pre-war circulation is 
known to exist in “ Free ” China. 


*® * * 


Insurance in the Far East 


_ It seems that the condition of British insurance offices 
in China is less encouraging. For a mixture of historical and 
Practical reasons, administrators installed by the Japanese in 
British banks-were content to follow banking procedures which 
they found in ion. In some cases these administrators were 
former members of the British banks’ staffs ; in others they were 
supplied by Japanese banks who had long followed British bank- 
ing patterns. Convenience, rather than solicitude for British 
interests, thus prompted the Japanese to preserve the fabric of the 
banks’ records. But the banks have been spared the enormous 
task which confronts British insurance offices, who find that they 
Must re-build their important Far Eastern business from the 
hottom. Japanese policy towards British insurance was to destroy 


it; Offices have been ransacked; records and staffs have dis- 
appeared. This formidable problem will not be rendered any easier 
by the determined bid by American insurers to obtain an im- 
portant share of the market. A fuller description of the situation 
in Shanghai is given by our correspondent on page 415. 


x x * 


Malayan Rubber and Tin 


Messages from the survey parties which have arrived in 
Malaya to examine the situation of the rubber and tin properties 
suggest that the resumption of production, difficult though it 
may be, will be less serious for rubber plantations than for the 
tin mines. Substantial areas of planted rubber are undamaged, 
although they require cleaning after recent neglect. A compara- 
tively small proportion of the estates were turned over to food 
production by the Japanese, and some have been felled to make 
roads or provide fuel. But a good flow of latex can be obtained 
from the trees as soon as th. estates can put their machinery into 
working order and obtain a steady supply of native labour. By 
the temporary pooling of resources, the estates will secure the 
quickest and largest supply of rubber from Malaya until inde- 
pendent production can be resumed. In the tin-mining industry, 
however, the position is much less encouraging. Few of the 
dredges installed before the war are now in working order ; some 
suffered from our “scorched-earth” policy at the time of the 
Japanese invasion ; others have been neglected or “ cannibalised ” 
by the removal of parts to repair other dredges. To instal new 
dredges will be a long and costly operation, and might not pay 
in the case of properties fairly close to the end of their working 
life. Possibly this obstacle may eventually be surmounted by the 
development of simpler dredges in appropriate cases, or by the 
resort to more primitive methods of mining. Clearly, an early 
resumption of tin concentrate shipments to the smelters cannot 
be expected. The delay is unavoidable, but it provides a useful 
opportunity for international discussions on the optimum use of 
world tin smelter capacity in the Straits (of which there is no 
present news), Holland, Texas and Liverpool. On a long-term 
view, the world total is in excess of the need. 


* * * 


The Rate of Interest 


To judge by such statisuics as exist, there has been a modest 
recovery in stock exchange turnover and very little change in 
the general level of security prices. The Financial News indices 
show virtually no change on the week in fixed interest stocks and 
a rise in equities from 113.2 te 114.0 (July 1, 1935 = 100). But 
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there have been considerable price changes both within and 
outside these categories. In the middle of last week the decline 
in the Funds ended and the rise was resumed. The improvement 
was accentuated by the statement of Mr Dalton, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the eve of the savings campaign to the effect 
that, while he was entering into no commitment now, he was 
“studying the possibility of cheaper money and lower rates of 
interest.” ; 

This was enough to start a fresh buying wave, mainly in Little 
Consols, which have touched a new high level for the ex-dividend 
price of 893, the highest since 1935. It must be repeated that 
this rise is largely of a speculative character. Long-dated securi- 
ties outside the iist of Government stocks have failed to rise 
appreciably and some have fallen. Among Government stocks, 
“shorts” have tended to fall, on sales effected to take up new 
tap issues, while relatively long-dated securities, carrying interest 
at more than 3 per cent, have tended to weaken, because a lower 
rate of interest increases the risk of their redemption at par. The 
volume of business is, however, slight, and it is widely felt that 
the difficulties in the way of a substantial reduction in the long- 
term rate are very great. 

Outside the gilt-edged market, there has been a good deal 
less attention paid to overseas securities, other than recovery 
shares of concerns operating in the Far East, and rather more 
interest in home equities, such as electrical equipment, iron and 
steel and stores shares. One overseas section enjoyed a brief 
boom, namely, South African gold mines, on the statement that 
the special wartime gold realisation charge is to be withdrawn. 
Over the whole of the Rand this means an average reduction in 
cost of about 3s. 6d. per ounce produced. There was a ‘sharp 
rise in prices, with a “sympathetic” jump in West Africans. 
The rises have not been fully held. It was clear that the removal 


could not be long delayed, and existing prices are based in part. 


on attempts to guess the new level of taxation. That level and 
the final price of gold are likely to be the determinants of 
earning capacity. 


* * * 


Cheaper Building Society Loans 


A general reduction in building society mortgage rates is in 
full swing. This week’s announcement. by the Halifax reducing 
the rate on new. loans immediately, and on old loans from Feb- 
ruary next, to 4 per cent quickly follows similar decisions by the 
Co-operative and Huddersfield societies. Obviously, the rest of 
the movement will fall-quickly into line. The reduction must be 
welcomed, for it involves a narrowing of the gap between the 
structure of building society rates and the general complex of 
low interest rates, which cannot fail to assist housing reconstruc- 
tion. Further, the disparity between the tax-free rates offered to 
shareholders and depositors and those obtainable in the open 
market will be appreciably reduced, though not eliminated. Pre- 
sumably, these rates will settle at 2-2} per cent for shares and 14- 
1; per cent for deposits. These levels will still be attractive enough 
te investors liable for the standard rate of tax, and there is no risk 


that the societies will lose any funds. Nevertheless, some may find. 


the scaling-down process slightly awkward for a time. The three 
societies named above have certain regional or. political advan- 
tages which enable them to obtain and retain funds on more 
favourable terms than the average. An approximate spread of 2 per 
cent—or slightly less—between borrowing and lending rates will 
not provide a liberal margin for expenses and reserves. The onl 

relief at present in a is the cessation of War Damage Indemnity: 
payments next year, for there is‘some doubt whether the societies’ 
income-tax liabilities will be significantly reduced. It is fortunate 
that the post-war borrower is likély'to prove more credit-worthy 
than many mortgagors in the "thirties, since the societies will have 
little opportunity to increase their reserves for some time to come. 


* * * 


’ Overseas Trade in 1945 


The overseas trade returns for the first half of 1945, released 
by the Board last Saturday, are, of course, still of a »wartime 
pattern. But by comparison with the first half of 1944 the statistics, 
summarised on page 438, reveal some significant features. The 
declared value of total imports (excluding munitions) declined by 


8 per cent from £651 million.to.£598. million ; the more marked. 
fall in retained imports, by 11 per cent from £648 million to £574" 


million, is a reflection of a revival of re-exports. In contrast to 
imports, British exports (excluding munitions) rose in value by 
one-third, from £131. milliomto £173. million. The crude deficit 
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in trading thus declined by £116 million, from £517 million 
£401 million ; but in 1938 it was only £194 million. » 

One of the a in imports during the first half of 
1945 was the severe tage of shipping. But needs and supplies 
too, were changing. The intake of iron and steel, non-ferroys 
metals and manufactures, and machinery (most of these items on 
removed from the lend-lease list at the beginning of this year) fel 
from £83.3 million to £30.7 million. Meat imports were reduced 
by a third to £62.8 million, a consequence of the severe shortage 
of supplies, accentuated by the drought in Argentina and by the 
pressing needs of liberated countries. By contrast, the Governmen; 
replenished stocks of tobacco (imports trebled, from £10.5 million 
to £32.2 million), and it permitted an increase in the intake of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, from £5.8 million to £9.9 million 
Imports retained under lend-lease and mutual aid arrangements 
showed some reduction, from two-fifths to a third of total re. 
tained imports. Since these were at an annual rate of £1,143 
million, goods supplied under lend-lease and mutual aid arrange. 
ments were still coming in at the rate of nearly £400 million 
which exceeds the rate of British exports. 

The most striking feature in British exports is the expansion jn 
shipments of food, drink and tobacco, from £9.9 million during 
January-June, 1944, to £27.1 million during the first half of this 
year, mainly to liberated countries. There were, in addition 
numerous smaller increases in exports and in re-exports of raw 
materials and manufactures. The average price of exports rose by 
a further 44 per cent ; compared with 1938, average prices show 3 
rise of 85 per cent. 

* 


Comparison of the distribution of trade by countries of origin 
and consignment reveals the progress of the war. The most signifi- 
cant changes were the doubling of exports to France and Northern 
Europe, from £22.5 million to £45.6 million, and the reduction in 
imports from North America, from £366.4 to £324.1 million, 

Grouped broadly into Sterling Area, North American (dollar) 
and other countries, the pattern of trade was as follows:— 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 
(In £ million) 


Imports Export 





| First Six Months of 


| First Six Month: oi 
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of 1938 of 1938 | ra 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 1945 
j 
Sterling Area®........... ibe 1 ak tho ifs fic | § 
North Aunecioa 2.0 licc... 100 366 324 22 | a 
Rest of worckl.......... 206 | 121 104 101 Hw) 8 


* Excluding Canada, but including Egypt and Iraq. 

This analysis shows the extent of the shift in Britain’s sources 
of supply to North America.. In 1938, Britain’s imports from 
North America were equivalent to nearly five times its exports ; 
in 1945, they were equivalent to fifteen times its exports. 
In 1938, the proportion of total imports derived from the dollar 
area was 22 per Cent ; in 1945 it was 54 per cent. The need now 
is to combine economy in imports with an expansion of exports 
and to repair the distortion of the geographical pattern of trade. 

* * * 


Oil Diplomacy 


_. Mr Harold Ickes, US Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum 
Administrator, has come to London to discuss a revised draft of 
the Anglo-American oil agreement concluded: in Washington last 
August and, as he said at a press conference, to clarify the posi- 
tion of British and American interests in the Middle East. The 
original agreement laid down the principles of equality of oppor 
tunity for producers and for consumers. They were then not 
clearly defined ; the agreement was designed to form the prelude 
to - ee conference and a world oil agreement. 

© state that the British approach to those discussions should 
be guided by the overriding need of making the best of British 
oil resources is to state the obvious. The first principle, clearly, 
is to ensure an adequate market for British oil output and for 
the resources in which this country has a financial interest. The 
second principle is that as longs.a proportion as possible of the 
output of oil from British or British-controlled areas should be 
marketed in the refined state. (At. present: Britain still impotts 
most of its oil from foreign countries and in the refined state.) 
The third principle is oil produced in areas in which this 
country has a paramount interest--whether sold crude or © 
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should be available to us for sterling. The crude oil resources 
owned and controlled by the British Empire are potentially more 
than adequate to meet Empire needs ; and if—as it is reasonable 
to assume—crude oil can be refined and marketed as cheaply by 
British enterprise as by that of other countries, there is no sound 
reason why the British Empire should not eventually become 
an exporter of oil products. 

These, of course, are merely principles. This is not the occasion 
to suggest how they might be translated into practice. What 
matters now is that their applicaticn should not be prejudiced by 
any new agreement reached during the present discussions in 
London. 

* * * 


Thomas-Baldwins Assets 


The full accounts of Richard Thomas and Baldwins for the 
year t0 March 31, 1945, are a disappointing document, despite the 
fact that they include a consolidated balance-sheet and profit and 
loss account. So far as the figures are concerned this is, perhaps, 
an inevitable result of the fact that the merger only took effect on 
January 1st. Shareholders are, however, entitled to information 
on the progress of the acquired properties and the receipts 
which have come in during the six months since the date of the 


(£000's) 


R.T., March, 1944 


a 


R.T. & B., March, 1945 








Con- 


i a Statutory | Difference solidated Statutory Difference 
Gross fixed assets.. | 21,177 | 16,560 4,617 23,257 18.611 4.646 
Depreciation ...... 7,717 4,734 2,983 8,790 5.569 3,221 
Net assets ... ess. , 13,460 11,826 1634 , 14,467 13,043 1,424 
Addition to depreciation on year shown im balance sheet 1,073 835 238 
Proit and loss appropriation to depreciation, 1944-45 971} 766 205 


tt 


accounts. None is forthcoming. Comparative figures are given 
without any comment, but they are the 1943-44 figures of the old 
Richard Thomas company—for the statutory accounts—and of it 
and its subsidiaries for the consolidated statements. 

The position of fixed assets in statutory and consolidated 
accounts for the old company in March, 1944, and for the merger 
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in March, 1945, is shown in the table. Apart from depreciation, the 
yearly valuation is influenced by purchases and sales, the amount 
of which is not disclosed. The difference between the two years it 
mainly due to the acquisition of Baldwins assets to a net value of 
£1,617,943. The much heavier total depreciation on the properties 
of subsidiaries than on those of ‘the parent is possibly explained 
by the fact that the former include much of the plant now obsolete. 
The difference in the addition to depreciation as shown in the 
balance-sheet and the year’s appropriation is not explained. 

The other changes in the consolidated accounts, namely in- 
creases of £1,819,591 to £2,010,200 in trade investments and of 
£2,342,264 to £8,859,887 in net liquid assets reflect, in the main, 
the acquisition of the holding in Guest Keen Baldwins and of the 
merger, plus the retained profit of the year and the net effect of 
the debenture conversion. The latter and the issue of ordinary 
shares at a premium, with the assistance of £169,554 from profits, 
have raised the reserve from £500,000 to £3,400,000. 


* * * 


The Tinplate Programme 


The statement of Mr E. H. Lever, chairman, to the share- 
holders of Richard Thomas and Baldwins is concerned mainly 
with the progress of the scheme for modernisation of the tinplate 
trade. The new continuous hot strip mill at Margam, near Port 
Talbot, is being erected under the control of Guest Keen Baldwins 
and is estimated to have a capacity of 18,000 tons of hot strip 
and other products a week. New cold reduction plants are to be 
set up near Llanelly and Swansea, with capital provided by R. T. 
and B., Briton Ferry, Llanelly Associated and some other tin- 
plate concerns, roughly in proportion to their interest in the old 
type mills. There may be a further cold reduction plant in the 
Monmouthshire area. It is expected that when these are all 
operating it will be necessary to close down, or convert to other 
uses, the old type mills and depreciation provisions have taken 
account of this fact. The levy to finance their elimination has 
been provided by the company in its accounts, but, owing 
to wartime financial arrangements, the net profit is not affected 
thereby. 


In common with other industries, steel can sell for the time 
being anything which it can produce, but on the longer run Mr 
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- Lever is fully aware that success depends upon competition in 


both quality and price. The main problem is that posed by the 
fact that direct coal cost of steel production is twice as high here 
as in the USA and for this neither nationalisation, nor any other 
scheme so far advanced, offers any solution. New plants will 
reduce costs below their present level, but there is no statement 
as to their effects on the demand for coal per ton of ste¢l produced. 
Mr Lever says that the levy for elimination of redundancy has 
not and will not affect the price of tinplate. But, in view of the 
coal cost, he is not prepared to give any forecast of the future. 
Obviously, if British heavy industry is to be competitive, coal 
costs must be reduced and it is to this problem that the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power ought to address all its energies. 


x x x 


Coal Mining Expenditure 


One of the questions reported to have been raised during 
the consideration of Mr Shinwell’s appeal for an immediate in- 
crease in the national coal output at the conference between the 
Minister of Fuel and the Central Council of the Mining Associa- 
tion on September 5th was that of the attitude of the Government 
.owards the expenditure on repairs, maintenance and development 
during the transfer of ownership to the state. The issue is one of 
urgency, for, obviously, no provisional arrangements affecting the 
working of the collieries had been negotiated before the elections. 
The Mining Association informed the Government of the desire of 
the owners to co-operate in facilitaing the transfer from private to 
public ownership, and at the meeting on September 5th Mr Shin- 
well volunteered an assurance on behalf of the Government that 
they would take all reasonable measures to prevent any hold-up 
in the development work in the pits or in the installation of 
modern machinery. 

This assurance, in so far as it relates to interim expenditure on 
repairs, maintenance and development, has now been expressed 
in official terms and communicated to all colliery undertakings 
in the country. Under its authority, owners are to continue all 
expenditure necessary not only for the maintenance of the pro- 
ductive capacity and safety of the pits, but also on development 
schemes under a guarantee that from August I, 1945, expendi- 
ture which would be regarded as capital expenditure on the basis 
of Inland Revenue principles will be reimbursed to the extent of 
the cost incurred. On the other hand, there is a reservation that if 
any undertaking neglects its maintenance or ordinary develop- 
ment on revenue account during the interim period the compensa- 
tion otherwise payable will be reduced by the estimated cost of 
sucii neglected maintenance and development work. This is a 
sensible agreement. It should go a long way to ensure the co- 
cperation between colliery owners and miners that is imperative 
to the success of the effort now being made to raise an extra 
8,000,000 tons during the next six months. And the principle 


underlying it is one that might be extended to other industries on 
the nationalisation list. . 


* * * 
Disposal of Government Factories 


The large Spitfire factory at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, 
which had been allocated to Morris Motors, Ltd., at their 6Wn 
request by the Board of Trade, is now available for disposal. Sir 
Miles Thomas, vice-chairman. of,the companyy has told the Board 
of Trade that the firm does not after all intend to take up the 
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factory—the reasons apparently given being the confused industria] 
outlook and the shortage of labour. Instead, Morris Motors will 
concentrate on their plans for the development at Llanelly, which 
has the advantage from a production point of view of Proximity to 
steel supplies and shipping facilities, and in addition—it has been 
suggested—more docile trade unions. — 

From the Board of Trade point of view, this decision is NOt s0 
serious as it might seem, because there are far more application; 
for factory space than can be taken up. Presumably the Casi. 
Bromwich works can equally well be divided up and leased ;, 
several firms, instead of to a single concern. But there will ineyjy. 
ably be delay in consequence of the reallocation and the Change 
of mind seems to have been made somewhat abruptly. A deputa. 
tion of Birmingham Members of Parliament is to approach §j, 
Stafford Cripps about the effect on the industrial outlook fo; 
Birmingham of the decisions by Morris Motors, and also, it js 
reported, of Austin Motors, not to take up their allotted factory 
space. 

Pin the meantime, the whole question of the future of Govern. 
ment factories is under review—Mr Wilmot, Minister of Supply, 
is to meet both sides of industry on October 8th to discus; 
a proposal from the unions that the Government should itself 
undertake direct production of housing parts and, household and 
other consumer goods in its factories. 


* * x 


New Liner Tonnage 


It is pleasing to record evidence of considerable enterprise 
among the leading shipping companies. Furness, Withy have 
placed contracts for two ships each for the Atlantic and Pacific 
trades as a first instalment in their rebuilding programme, which 
will occupy some years. Two new motor-ships have been ordered 
by the Union-Castle to be built by Harland and Wolff to replace 
war losses. These will be of the Capetown Castle type of 27,000 
tons, substantially larger than the 20,000-ton Warwick Castle and 
Windsor Castle which they replace. The same trend towards the 
larger and more economical liner is reflected in the policy of the 
P. & O. and Orient fleets, which have a 29,000-ton liner under 
construction by Vickers Armstrongs, while a second ship will be 
laid down next year. 

Shipbuilding costs have risen by nearly 100 per cent., and, 
hence, new tonnage must earn twice 2s much before it covers 
interest and depreciation. Moreover, improvements in crew con- 
ditions must inevitably reduce the revenue-earning capacity of the 
ships. The answer is to be sought in a new policy—a larger and 
faster vessel, capable of mak:ng four instead of three round 
voyages a year. The P. & O. ships will have an installed horse- 
power of 42,500, compared with 24,000 in existing ships, giving 3 
maximum sea speed of 22/3 knots. Hence, voyage times should be 
cut to 25 days from London to Melbourne (travelling overland \ 
the Mediterranean), compared with 36 days before the war. Fewer 
sailings but faster travel will be the recipe ; it should provide an 


effective counter-attraction to air competition for many post-war 
passengers. 


* & * 
US Silver Policies 


Silver seems destined long to,remain a‘ political metal. War 


has whetted Eastern appetites for bullion, and silver at its inflated 


level in the principal free markets is even more prone to irrational 
movements than it was before the war. On the leading speculative 
market, Bombay, the approach of VJ brought the price down with 
a rush from Rs. 135 (per 100 tolas fine) to Rs. 118 and caused such 
confusion among speculators that the market had to be closed for 
some days. Thereafter the quotation pivoted around Rs. 120. Now, 
in the past few days, it has shot up again to Rs. 129/7. The 
immediate cause of this recovery is the latest sally by the US 
silver bloc, which is demanding the withdrawal of the US ceiling 
price on purchases of foreign silver. 

For once, there is a grain of practical logic behind the silver 
senators’ pleas. Last May the War Production Board withdrew 
its restrictions upon the use of domestic silver in industry and 
the arts, and last month dropped the parallel regulations govern- 
ing foreign silver. Demands from civilian industry, inhibited 
during the war, are now very keen, but domestic silver is held 
at around 71 cents per ounce by the Treasury’s obligation to sup- 
port the market below that level, while the ceiling price for foreign 
silver 1S 45 cents, and foreign silver is in short supply. It is likely 
to remain so, unless the US buyers are permitted to try to outbid 
the Eastern markets. The ceiling price of 45 cents is equivalent 
to roughly a penny more than the pegged London price of 254d. 
but the present Bombay price is equal to about 62d. (ignoring 
the Indian import duty)—almost 50 per cent above the US 
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eAn account at Barclays 


The private banker of the past possessed local 
knowledge and was able to give his intimate personal 
attention to the banking affairs of his customers. 
Barclays Bank, whose history extends back to the 
days of the goldsmith bankers of the seventeenth 
century, has carried on this tradition by incor- 
porating in its present vast organisation a system 
of local control through Local Head Offices. This 
arrangement secures for customers all the advantages 
associated with the private banker of old, and at 
the same time ensures that customers’ requirements 
are dealt with on the spot and with the greatest 
possible speed. 


You are invited to consult the Manager of any 
Branch of the Bank concerning the facilities. which 
ate available to help you. 


| BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 





Saturday, September 15th, the 
maximum individual holding of 


6/, Defence Bonds 


has been increased from £1000 to 


£1500 


Don’t forget this when you support your 





LOCAL SAVINGS THANKSGIVING WEEK 





3% DEFENCE BONDS 







poy is paid regularly half- 


e nds are repayable at par ten 
years after date of purchase plus 

ium of £1 per cent. 

may be cashed for full value 





on six months’ notice. 

Defence Bonds can be bought in 
multipies of £5. 

They can be bought at any Bank, 
at most Post Offices or through 
your stockbroker. 


ssued by the National Savings Committee 


SS TIS: POAT ER 
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30/- 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 1939- 
43, a reversionary bonus of 30/- per 
cent. per annum compound. 

Add distinction to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 
assurance.” 


Write to the Secretary 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 


FUND 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 





THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Head Office : 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.0.4. 


Marine epartment : 
157 Leadenhall Street, London, £.0.3. 


ranches and Agencies throughout the Word 
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when you 


sell him 





But does your prospective customer realize it ? He does 
not know what experience, what scientific knowledge, 
what care in manufacture, goes into the making of that 
thing you sell. He may be allergic to sales talk, advertise- 
ments and to letters. Perhaps he simply will not read. 
An educational film about your product, the research 
behind it, its manufacture or its use can create that 
confidence essential to successful business at home and 
abroad. Seeing is believing. 

To make such a film you must have the advice and assist- 
ance of creative people, experienced in the art of successful 
film propaganda, backed by the best technical resources. 


THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY, 
INDUSTRIAL, EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL 
PROPAGANDA FILMS 


a Full particulars of the Guild, and the services it offers, can be obtained Yi 
; from the Secretary, Guild House, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2 








G.E.C. Electric Baking Ovens are used in every kind of bakery on land 
and in ships. Large baking concerns have well proved the high pro- 
ductive and operating efficiency of the long travelling type of aven 
illustrated, but the entire range is characterized by reliability, con- 
venience, economy and extremely precise and simple working. 

The demands of war, especially to an organization the size and 
importance of the G.E.C., the largest British electrical manufacturing 
organization in the Empire, resulted in the entire research and tech- 
nical resources of the Company, together with its vast production of 
electrical equipment, being ed to the war effort and diverted 
from normal supply channels. 

With hostilities at an end, a world-wide demand for electri i 
ment is expected. The technical advances by the Sue ia 
all applications of electricity, includlpg ¢ important one of 
electronics, will soon be available to all for the carrying out of com- 
plete electrification schemes of any magnitude. 


SEC Meee Menen Rekeonn nae bien sneted lind 
including: Aircraft Factories ; ieries rte 
Factories; Gold Mines; iron, orks; Cal ‘ 


So ee es et 


Works; Oil Refineries; 









EY 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOt!'SS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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This Precious Flower - 
—SAFETY 


The Globe T) 
tie ae ¢ Theatre, Southwark. 


— a a tongued advertis 
S wih accents tery; 
ible 
Of dire combustion and confused 
To burn or not oo 


to burn : that j 
Whether "tis wiser in t 
A Nu-Swift aan ae 
Consumed in sulphurous and 
Ti herefore send me word abo 
Extinguisher that 





















ement 


risk losing all 


‘ormenting flames 
ut this fire 


This Precious flo 
wer § : 
From film rights haz afety may be plucked. 


I latel } 
- ’ € ely grown 
ethinks I°]] buy enough for all Seni 


W.S. 








PLUCKED WITH 


NUSWIFT 


acid—free 
FIRE PROTECTION 


IN EVERY SHIP OF THE ROYAL NAVY 


Plain water atomised by carbon dioxide and applied at tremendous 
pressure, such is the unique way in which NU-SWIFT puts out 
fires. Send Id. stamp to-day for Sull particulars. 





a rr 
THE NUSWIFT ENGINEERING CO., LTD., ELLAND, YORKS. 
AD 













‘Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Gut 


It never burns the tongue’ 
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domestic price. Hence the silver bloc is demanding that this last 
rice should be raised too. 

The uninitiated might well suppose that the United States must 
be short of silver. But the fact is that US Treasury stocks, as at 
last November, were equivalent to some fifteen years world pro- 
duction at the pre-war rate. In a rational world, the needs of US 
industry would be met by releasing a fraction—no more would 
now be needed—of these mountainous holdings, instead of by 
devices to secure overseas silver at grossly inflated prices. But the 
silver bloc will have none of this. It is even demanding that the 
goo million ounces of silver leased during the war to industrial 
concerns and now being released from war service shall be re- 
turned to monetary stock, to be consolidated there by the issue 
of silver certificates against it. The US silver game is a childish 
one. If the silver bloc gets its way, the disgorging of silver by the 
East that is probable when commodity shortages ease and cur- 
rencies settle down may not, afterall, produce the collapse of free 
silver prices that might otherwise be expected. 


* * * 


NWI and NEI Guilders 


Since the signing of the Anglo-Dutch Monetary agreement a 
fortnight ago, and the fixing of the Netherlands guilder at 10.691 
to the £, the Bank of England has restored the Amsterdam rate to 
its list of official rates, with a quotation of 10.68-70. In interested 
commercial circles, however, surprise has been expressed, first, at 
the absence of any quotation for the NEI guilder and, secondly, 
at the retention of the official quotation for the NWI guilder at 
758-62. The surprise is excusable. In interpreting the agreement, 
the London press—including The Economist—explained that for 
the time being there would be two guilders: the NEI guilder at 
7.60 and the Netherlands guilder at 10.691, which would also be 
the rate for the NWI guilder. London newspapers have been 
known to err, but seldom have they done so with such unanimity 
as now—nor, of course, was the unanimity accidental. The truth 
is that for the present the two guilders are the Netherlands 
guider at 10.691 and the NWI guilder at 7.60. Despite a 
reported statement by the Dutch Finance Minister, after the 
agreement was signed, that the NEI guilder had been fixed at 
7.60, the Bank of England is not making any official quotation— 
apparently on the grounds that until banking services are resumed 
in Batavia no transfers are possible. When. the banks reopen, an 
official quotation will be made—and no doubt it will be 7.60. 

What makes this confused situation more puzzling still is the 
fact that the new agreement specifically provided for the abroga- 
tion of the agreement of July 25, 1940, relating to Curacao and 
Surinam, and also declared that the new agreement would not 
modify the agreement of June 14, 1940, relating to the NEI, which 
continues in force pending the clearing up of the monetary chaos 
in the East. It appears, however, that the abrogation of the NWI 
agreement does not abrogate the pre-existing NWI rate ; nor, on 
the other hand, does the retention of the NEI agreement confirm 
the NEI rate. If the position really is that set out in the first para- 
graph of this Note, the agreement certainly does not prove it to be 
so. On the contrary, in this case black seems to be white, and white 
black. When the press, having failed to illuminate such obscurities, 
18 unanimously wrong in its interpretations, an official correction 
which is not only authentic but also lucid ought surely to be issued 
forthwith, 

* * * 


Savings Week in Lombard Street 


* Banks, processions and all the other colourful paraphernalia 
of the Savings Campaign have distracted all who have had to 
work in the City this week. In the technical sphere of the short 
loan market, however, there has been no counterpart of these 
disturbances. There the authorities have stage-managed the scene 
with all the efficiency that the market has now come to expect 
of them. Despite the large turnover of Funds—subscriptions for 
“large” savings reached £95 million in the week ended on Wed- 
nesday, or £20 million more than at the comparable stage in 

on’s “ Salute the Soldier” week last year—there has never 
been any réal stringency, and the discount market has found it 
unnecessary to seek the aid of the “special” buyer. 

As in the past, the principal technical device employed to ease 

€ position was the omission of any call upon the banks on 
TDR’s. The week’s nominal maturities were £100 million, but 
actual maturities, allowing for pre-encashments, were about £70 
million, Despite the prospective release of so large a sum—the 
largest, it seems, since the TDR system was introduced—the 

early in the week took the precaution of encashing current 
TDR’s against loan subscriptions. This caution, as it turned out, 
Was excessive. Later in the week money became extremely easy, 
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and the banks found themselves with surplus balances to employ, 
and have actually been more active buyers of bills than for some 
considerable time past. In effect, therefore, Savings Week has 
produced a switch of bank portfolios from TDR’s into bills. 
That is no bad thing, for although since last April the outstanding 
tender Treasury bill issue has been expanded by £260 million, 
bank bill portfolios by end-August had risen by only £84 million 
above the low level of the spring. And although, at £195 million, 
they were the highest since last November, they still represented 
a ratio of no more than 4 per cent to deposits. 
* * * 


Anglo-Iranian Tax Relief 


After the setback of the previous year, profits of Anglo 
Iranian Oil improved slightly in 1944, the figures for the three 
periods being £5,790,282, £5,639,122 and £5,677,142 respectively. 
The total distribution on the equity shares is maintained at 20 per 
cent by a final distribution of 15 per cent, but on this occasion 
shareholders receive the benefits of appreciable arrears of 
Dominion Income Tax relief. For the ordinary shares this amounts 
to Is. 2d. in the pound on the final dividend only and for the 
preference to 1s. 3d. in the pound on each of the next two dis- 
tributions, Of this relief, however, 11d. in the case of the ordinary 
and 1s. 1d. for the preference is on account of earlier years. This 
means that the equity receive 10% per cent tax free, but that the 
po properly attributable to 1944 is only 10% per cent tax 
ree. 

The 20 per cent dividend is covered by earnings of 25.7 per cent 
against 25.4 per cent for 1943 and, in addition to the transfer of 
£500,000 to preference dividend reserve, as in the two preceding 
years, there is an appreciable addition to the carry forward. It is 
reasonably clear that the company will need its reserves for 
obsolescence and construction and that, but for the effects of 
EPT, retainable profits would have been far larger. How large 
actual earnings may be cannot be known until consolidated 
accounts are published. The £1 units of ordinary stock were weak 
on the announcement at 113s. 14d., at which the yield, on the 
basis of a net dividend of 10;%, is some £1 16s. 7d. per cent free 
of tax. The 8 per cent first preference and the 9 per cent second, 
both of whose dividends are covered about one and a half times 
by earnings, stand at 39s. 6d. and 4Is. respectively, to give 
yields, allowing for one year’s DIT relief only, of approximately 
£2 1s. 4d. and {£2 4s. 1od. per cent free of tax respectively. 

* * . 


Catering Commission and Tourists 


The Second Annual Report of the Catering Wages Com- 
mission, taking its work up to last July, has been published. The 
Commission is able to report substantial progress on the Wagys 
Board side, and recommendations for their establishment now 
cover the major part of the catering industry. Some of the boards 
have already been appointed. : 

On the larger question of the rehabilitation of the catering in- 
dustry, the Commission published a somewhat tentative report 
last February proposing the establishment of a national corpora- 
tion for the industry. The Commission is to present a further 
report on its proposals. 

This year, many holiday makers have met with more discom- 
fort than pleasure, because of the shortage of accommodation 
and crowded railways. The Commission adds its we ght to the 
demands for Government action to make holidays more enjoy- 
abie. Among the more urgent steps which need to be taken are 
the de-requisitioning of hotels, the provision of cheap accom- 
modation, possibly by the use of Government-owned hostels and 
camps, run either commercially or by voluntary bodies, and the 
staggering of holidays. On the last, the Commission is to issue 
a separate report. 

One part of the Commission’s work has been concerned with 
the development of the tourist trade, but it cannot be said that 
great progress has been made in this direction. The Commission 
is conscious of the urgency of taking the first steps to plan for 
the revival and expansion of what could be made an important 
and profitable export industry. The Travel Association, a non- 
official body, has, with the Government’s blessing and Treasury 
backing, begun preparatory work. The Association has decided to 
make 1947 its target for the resumption of normal tourist traffic. 
It is unlikely that shipping will be freely available earlier, or that 
the acute shortage of hotel accommodation, which is due mainly 
to requisitioning and the lack of equipment, will be greatly relieved 
before then. The r of the Catering Wages Commission on 
tourist traffic should be published in the near future. It will 
probably recommend the establishment of a permanent body to 
concern itself with tourist traffic. 
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Recovering London’s Fur Trade 


London fur traders have been informed that the Board of 
Trate has freed raw furs—with certain unimportant excepuions— 
from wartime import licensing restrictions. The free granting of 
import permits for most types of raw furs obviously represents 
the first essential step towards the re-establishing of London as 
the world’s leading fur market—a position which was achieved 
in the pre-war decade at the expense of Leipzig. London’s war- 
time isolation has diverted the bulk of her fur supplies to the 
United States, and a substantial national interest is involved in 
the recovery of this trade—exports of furs from this country to 
the United States exceeded imports by £3,350,000 in 1937 
and £2,879,000 in 1938. Hence, the revival of British fur imports 
from Russia, Afghanistan, Persia, Scandinavia, and some Empire 
territories is the first necessity. 


Company Results 


Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Company:— 








1943 1945 
£ £ £ 

Pe BO 5 oo nen ssc knncdwoassens tp os 212,909 212,444 235,530 
Dahenteite SOR CeRE Fin oes vce cicbdcee cies ceed 8,897 8,892 8,892 
DemseiGhiOm....«.n'. » nis ssi 000s cvncsccng ce sescnep 39,833 40,271 42,300 
Disectaes cemeemeiee ows os oo ego cease eecbacess 4,613 4,133 4,000 
Preference dividends. ............cesseeeeeeeee 13,390 13,3590 13,390 
GE Ce ORE Sb san ceca cvcceseses oveeest 20,000* 20,000* ’ 
Ordinary stock :— 

ME Ba 5 ies ASS il 9 SO 126,176 125,758 136,948 

EE « . angwen hein beth anh esnnee ioe 104,400 104,400 104,400 

eg BE RG a ae ee ee 9-5 9-4 10-2 

PS Hh: CEOD 5s. iss ois on ek dG cine oneness 8 3 8 
Pousom COREE «obi ce ect etek sae tbebes ot sau 10,000 
CeeOh BINNEUD 5.655 2 ib kode» nod = < CGS OK) HERS 20,000 20,000 20,000 
COmEG TIP GRIG . 5 wn. « v0 5:6:0-00 copie o epcencegencecces 120,096 121,454 124,002 
Wat Gel Ras ie Si od inc bab inte vee Stbeser 1,212,183 1,218,238 1,215,390 
Net inter-company items ..........-.600--e+0eee 729,010 757,289 768,640 
SINE MONOD 5. sina w tho 50404.6065,65 540% tr 561,635 580,263 618,568 
ee SR er ere ers: | 1,367,539 1,430,979 1,428,165 
Reserve for renewals, deferred repairs, and war 

I ac cckass <pns > 6 tek heen eee Pine 116,779 168,385 192,895 
* Including unspecified allocation to reserve for deferred repairs and war damage 

contributions. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 41s. 3d., yield £3 17s. 8d. 
per cent. 


NOTICES 


\CONOMIST-STATISTICIAN, B.Com. (Hons,) (Lond.), 7 years’ experi- 
4 ence economic journalism, statistical research and administration, 
sveks post requiring analytical brain and imagination. Fluent French, 
German and ‘Italian, 28. Just réieased. eet ee Economic intelligence, 
—Write, Box 112, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C. 2. 


ee Accountant, Chartered Secretary and Cost and Works 
Accountant (35) desires responsible executive appointment where his 
wide commercial experience can be fully utilised. Speciali8ed Costing, 
budgetary control, standard costs, mechanised methods, commercial 

_ law and secretarial practice.—Write, Box 113, The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


NDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANT, dual qualifications, reading for final 

B.Com , aged 34, desires position as Comptroller or Chief Accountant 
especially if eee we Directorship. Expert knowledge cost and general 
accounting, scientific management, business statistics, graphs, punched 
cards, budgetary control, proguction of monthly accounts and general 
financial control. Salary £1,250-£1,500.—Box 114, The Economist, Bret- 
tenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


CYTATISTICIAN, preferably Graduate, required by Food Manufacturing 

Firm in the Home Counties. Able to take ceapanetnnety for entire 
statistical section, covering production and distribution. Applications, 
giving details of qualifications, previous experience, present calary, age, 
etc., will be treated wiva strict confidence.—Box 115, The Economst, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


APANESE LANGUAGE, Private tuition, elementary or advanced 
by experienced teacher (10 years residence in Japan). Instruction in 
Japanese writing (Sino-Jap characters).—Apply, Box 116, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.U. 2, or ring CUN. 5763 
before 11 a.m. 

CCOUNTANCY Controller, age 32, A.C_W A., A.C.LS., sound experj- 
+A ence of Cost Accountancy for promoting efficiency, at present Chief 
Cost Accountant, desires executive position with really progressive com- 

any which wishes to obtain full benefits of cost control.—Box 117, The 
Beonomist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
| IRECTOR and GENERAL MANAGER of company employing 2,000 
seeks charge. Age 40. First-class administrative experience. 
Travelled western Europe. Medium-sized concern ferred. Prin- 


cipals only.—Write, Box 118, The Economist, Brettenham H - 
caster Place, London, W.C. 2. ome, tan 


AN important Company which sells some of its products to Chemists 
44 and hairaressers, is extending this side of its business, and is looking 
for a man with good experience of n:arketing cosmetics or similar lines 
to such outlets and also to stores of the fixed price type. The man 
selected will be responsible for the entire marketing of this side of the 
company’s business, as well as managi the sales force, and will need 
to possess initiative and drive to a heh degree. A substantial com- 
mencing salary will be paid, and financial pro s will be commen- 
surate with the expansion of the business. Applicants, who should pre- 
ferably be about 35 years of age, are asked to give full details of their 
past experience, including dates and lines handled, and showing the 
degree of personal renpeneineney in each case.—Bo 


x 119, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C, 2. of 
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But it is, of course, only a preliminary step ; large-scale impor, 
will hardly be possible until the fur trade’s requirements fg 
travel, transport, finance and labour are met. Further, Special 
trade arrangements may be needed with some of the leadj fa 
supplying countries, including Russia and Afghanistan, then 
the trade is under strict State control. Given a substantial a 
fur import trade, it should be possible to attract the Hudson’; 
Bay auctions back to London. Special attention should also }. 
given to the strengthening of London’s fur dyeing and dresg. 
industry, which has made great headway during the last fifteen 
years. As a result of the partial destruction of Leipzig’s pro. 
cessing facilities and the disruption of the German fur trade, 
London may, if it can enter the international market withoy, 
delay, regain its peace-time pre-eminence. It is an opportunity 
which should not be missed, and which deserves all official en. 
couragement. 


Staveley Coal and Iron Company:— 


Years to June x», 
1944 








1943 1945 
£ f ’ 
aaa i 780,429 829.122 gattyy 
Dividends from investments ..........0.-0-00005 187, 367 200,185 221.769 
ee ee EP ee hm hs Se 967,917 1,029,437 923.445 
ee eee re ine nd 50,000 
RUOIIO 54 icc iN oe chs ve cteecceesseesesas 210,718 203,044 195.009 
OO 55:0 35 4 0:0 hohe veh A Es o4d «js eld MRESS 375,350 421,000 333.660 
EE CU non ae ee singnsasd sanedoentassayar 11,000 11,000 11.0) 
POR MNNGD? £5858 Sos Sob nk foes Saheare 4 Cokes 1,637 4,988 1049 
Written-off stock values. ..........0.0 cece eeeee 90,000 90,000 30,00) 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned (met) ........cccccccdecceseecvciess 273,212 299,405 39.5% 
PP BI oss 6eh wielded scab eid bonne oe hodee 236,975 236,975 236,975 
Beara LOOK GAOB) oo on dnc nc tp.cckheeratyes 8-1 S&S $4 
Patt 9, Cesena) oo. esse ete 7 7 1 
General reserve ......0ccsscececcensecrseeseese 50,000 50,000 50,000 
SR I «nes skialirons odie binds «pinot 324,043 353,400 368.9) 
Net Gued apsetas ..0. vicccaccesscrsiebeccccdocee 2,204,701 2,038,998 2,086,898 
Net inter-company items ...............2..-008 1,130,087 1,125,087 1,343.89) 
oe ee PT Pere Peer rT Tr yr res Pre 1,822,270 2,084,930 1,895,43 
Scene Ugh QORCUS 6. oso ik cae ee supe ccescnssecee 2,718,024 3,098,597 1 
} After deducting :— a 
(a) Depreciation reserve .................00. 572,409 572,409 572,409 
(6) Insurance and other resources............ 539,983 563, 568 487,025 


+ After providing for management expenses. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 46s. 6d., yield {3 
per cent. 


[NTEULIGENT Young Man between 27 and 35 for permanent position 
in Advertising and Promotional Department of well-known manu- 
facturing company with national distribution of advertised products. 
Good starting salary and excellent opportunities for advancement. Some 
advertising or merchandising experience, either national or with retail 
stores desirable but not essential.—Write, stating age and qualifications, 


to Box 120, The Economist, Brett ; 
ao rettenham House, Lancaster Place, Lon 


peste COMPANY, Capital £1,000,000, factories and offices in NE 
rv London, seeks first-class Accountant to succeed to position of Chie! 

ccountant retiring shortly. Professional qualifications and knowledge of 
company law essential, experience of mechanical accountancy and ume 
management preferred. Age not above 40. Starting salary {1,000 p.a— 


Full particulars, in confidence, to Box 121 i y 
Heuse, Lancaster Place, London. W.C _ ne eee ees nee 





(ener ian Auxiliary Movement shortly to fill post of Industrial Sec- 

industria ‘pelos cn “< yplicati a ae 7 sagustey, candevenans 
. . a ons, n : ri- 

ence, present job, and in crests, to Fhe Ge Suet ‘Scherr e. 


AM. 
Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W. em ee 


A COMPANY SECRETARY is required by a Public Company in Lor 
S don manufacturing fine chemicals and medical products and employ- 
as ov er 2,000. Superannuation scheme in force. Age 35 to 40. Essential 
werlepee paatenebis Gan ent qualifications and industrial ex 

public company. S ired.—App. 
Box No. '398, Doriand, 18° Regent Strec, Say ey Teauired. Any 


USTRALIA and AMERICA.—Engineering and oe 
° production consultan 
A hoping shortly to proceed to Australia via U.S.A., would u 

Se green to ereeenna es on behalf of British firms.—Full particulars wit 
Solicitors, 90, Deansgate, anchester, 3. ee 








ELGIAN, ex rienced translator English, French “German, Dutch 
Bistoden of Economies, holder of certificates of London University. 
Ws country foarte the toda The Feast Bea eho 
Vartry Road, London, ‘N15, °. “' Year—Write to J, A. Mertens 


ee 


ANUFACTURERS of high-class pharm i . 
aceutical and beauty prepa 

= tions have vacancies in their Fcreign Division for a number of 

: years or under, willing to travel. sound knowledge of 

talian, Sp@nish or Arabic and previous experience of work overseas *? 

advantage.—Send full details of educational qualifications and b 

experience to Box No. 292, c/o Mitchells, Ltd., 1 Snowhill, E.C.l 


RUSSIAN Language Postal Course, 18-fortnightly lessons, £3 3s.—Wrie 


for particulars to The.Editor, The Lang tudent, 
Buildings, Salisbury Square, London, itd 4. er 


(CHARTERED Accountant is free for immediate appointment. Has ¥ 
nearly 20 years industrial experience, covering preP@ 
budgets introduction of new systems of ing, and 


gecountin , cost ata 
control. of investment.—Write, Bos 122, The E : 
Brettenham House, ncaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pases Seer anes Ai iG) CO te 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


SIR ERNEST MURRANT’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy and Company, Limited, was 
neld, on the 19th instant, in London. 


Sir Ernest He Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., 
presided, and in the course of his speech, 
aid: The increase in our gross income, 
which amount to £1,106,187, is due almost 
entirely to our activities other than direct 
shipowning. In other words, the earnings of 
our directly owned shipping property, which 
has continued under Government requisition, 
have remained practically stablg but other 
pranches of our business have yielded the 
increase Shown in the accounts. As is natural 
‘n the circumstances, the bulk of this increase 
i; swallowed up in taxation in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. It will be seen that 
the gross amount brought into the Trading 
Account shows an increase of £156,469, and 
taxation takes an additional £120,000. The 
net surplus for the year is £576,777, which 
with the £165,523 brought forward from 1944 
gives an available balance of £742,300. 


We have transferred £50,000 to Fleet Re- 
placement Account, and £300,000 to depre- 
ciation. ' The Preference Share Dividend 
absorbs £37,500 and your board recommends 
that a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum 
less tax be paid on the £6,000,000 Ordinary 
Stock. This will leave a balance of £174,800 
© be carried forward to the current year’s 
accounts. 


IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


During the war years the whole of the 
ships owned by your company and sub- 
sidiaries have been requisitioned by and 
operated for account of H.M. Government. 
In addition we have managed for the Govern- 
ment a very large number of ships, some of 
which have been Government owned ships, 
wme United States built ships on lease lend 
charter to H.M. Government, some under 
Norwegian, Danish, Swedish and Dutch flags. 
We have also operated, as distinct from man- 
aged, a variety of vessels all on Government 
account. In other words our organisation 
has to a large extent been occupied in the 
service of the Government. 


With a large fleet such as we control it is 
not surprising, but it is none the less grati- 
fying, that our ships have been called upon 
for every kind of service, and have partici- 
pated in all the major incidents of war, in 
which merchant ships have been required— 
the Narvik expedition, Greece, estern 
Desert, relief of Malta, North Africa, Sicily 
and Italy, and ultimately in the Normandy 
landings. The big ships and the little ones 
have all played their part ; not all have had 
Spectacular roles but all have shared the 
hazards of the enemy infested seas and skies. 


TONNAGE REPLACEMENT 


I regret to say that 51 of the ships owned 
by your Company and its subsidiary and 
associated Shipping Companies have been 

t. It is a fact that the amounts recovered 
om insurances will be insufficient to replace 
those lost ships at prices current today even 

ugh account be taken of the amount 
standing to the credit of the various com- 
panies in the Government Tonnage Replace- 
ment Account, and also making proper allow- 
ance for the fact that the ships lost will be 
teplaced by new ones. Shipbuilding costs 
today are at least 100 per cent. higher than 
2 1938-9, and no builders are prepared to 


forecast when and by what amount they are 
likely to come down. This fact is of major 
importance in the replacement of lost ships 
and it is at least equally important—indeed 
it may be of greater importance—in con- 
sidering the replacement of remaining obso- 
lete ships. 


Notwithstanding these facts, we naturally 
assume that stockholders will expect us to 
continue our business as shipowners. It is 
not alone a matter of investing capital in new 
ships ; it is a matter in which we have to 
consider the valuable rights which we possess 
In various trades ; and it is important that our 
organisations, both at home and abroad, be 
maintained in full and active efficiency. We 
have therefore resolved upon a policy of 
gradual replacement of our fleets over a 
period of years, and have already made a 
start in this direction. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Other subsidiary and associated shipping 
companies have also made a start with con- 
tracting for their essential and minimum re- 
quirements. On the whole, and having 
regard to war conditions, our subsidiary com- 
panies have continued to yield satisfactory 
results as is evidenced by the dividends 
shown in the profit and loss statement. 


We are now entering upon a period which 
may prove to be the most difficult in the his- 
tory of British shipping. It is open to us to 
sit still and await developments, but as our 
organisation is geared to handle many more 
ships than we at present own, your directors 
believe that stockholders will expect them to 
act with restrained courage and in the con- 
fident belief that British shipping in the 
future will have no less important a place in 
our National economy than it has had in 
the past. But it is not an easy task that lies 
ahead. Our ships remain under requisition 
to the Government until six months after the 
cessation of hostilities. 


PEACE REQUIREMENTS 


A considerable volume of the cargoes car- 
ried overseas also remains under Government 
control—Ministry of Supply; Ministry 
Food ; Timber Control ; U.N.R.R.A., and so 
on, but it is hoped that early steps will be 
taken gradually to relax these controls so that 
the ordinary commercial machinery of freight 
markets may resume its proper functions. 
It must, however, not be overlooked that the 
exigencies of war have created large fleets of 
Government owned tonnage chiefly in the 
hands of the United States and British 
Governments and much of this tonnage will 
almost certainly be surplus to world require- 
ments under peace conditions. 


A large part of this tonnage is of a utility 
character and may reasonably be classified 
with much other material which will be sur- 
plus as soon as the war and its immediate 
consequences cease to need it. The Genetal 
Council of British Shipping has submitted to 
H.M. Government its recommendations in 
regard to this matter, but the ultimate 
decisions lie with Governments con- 


cerned, and upon the wisdom of those 
decisions, individually and collectively, the 
future of the shipping industry largely de- 
pends. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND 
ANTICIPATED 


The 34th annual general meeting of the 
Tunnel Portland Cement Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 18th instant. The chair- 
man, Mr N. M. Jensen, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The current demand for cement in the 
home market is, if anything, a little lower 
than it was in 1944, but I am glad to say 
that there is a substantial increase in the 
export market and we could export still more 
if only more ships were available for the 
markets in which we are interested. 


There is, of course, no doubt that the 
demand for cement in the home market will 
increase aS soon as more labour becomes 
available and I confidently expect that during 
1946 we shall get back more or less to our 
pre-war output, and during 1947 or 1948 the 
demand is likely to exceed the present 
capacity of the industry. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


As I indicated last year, your company has 
plans for increasing the output of the works 
at Pitstone and to build a new works in 
North Wales. It is also proposed to dupli- 
cate the works in Lancashire, Ribblesdale 
Cement, Limited, which, as you know, is 
owned jointly by your company and the 
Ketton Portland Cement Company. Negotia- 
tions have already taken place with the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning and 
the Location of Industries Panel of the Board 
of Trade, in regard to these extensions and 
in the case of the new works in North Wales, 
the works site and quarry have been pur- 
chased. The Ribblesdale Company has also 
purchased an adjoining quarry so as to ensure 
an adequate supply of raw material. Part of 
the plant at our West Thurrock works has 
now been in continuous operation for many 
years and it is your Board’s intention that as 
soon as Circumstances permit this should be 
replaced with new equipment so as to ensure 
that the full efficiency of our works is mau- 
tained. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


As the liquid funds of your company are 
by no means adequate to finance the expan- 
sion of output which I have outlined, your 
board is proposing to increase the authorised 
capital by a further 1,000,000 “ B” Ordinary 
shares to be subsequently converted iniu 
£500,000 “ B” Ordinary Stock as and when 
such shares are issued. This will bring the 
total nominal amount of “B” Ordinary 
shares and “B” Ordinary Stock w 
£1,200,000, of which £671,830 “B” Ordin- 
ary Stock has at present been issued, and an 
extraordinary general meeting of the company 
will be held shortly at which formal resolu- 
tions authorising such increase of capital will 
be proposed. It is the directors’ present inten- 
tion to issue in due course the new “B” 
Ordinary shares and 500,000 of the 1,000,000 
unissued § per cent. “ A’ Cumulative Prefer- 
ence shares. The holders of the “A” 
Ordinary shares and “B” Ordinary stock of 
the company at present outstanding will on 
the issue of the new “B” Ordinary shares 
be afforded a preferential opportunity of sub- 
scribing such shares. Before any issue can 
be made, it will be necessary to obtain the 
consent of His Majesty’s Treasury. As the 
new capital expenditure will be spread over 
two years or more, your board may decid 
in the first place to raise part only of the 
capital required, and to make a second issue 
at a later date. In deciding when and on 
what terms the shares of each class shall be 
issued, the Board will take into consideration 
the material factors at the time. 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS, LIMITED 


MERGER COMPLETELY JUSTIFIED 


The ninety-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, Limited, 
will be held, on the 28th instant, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr E. H. Lever, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts:—I am 
glad to be able to report that all the state- 
ments made and the hopes held out in the 
circular recommending the merger with Bald- 
wins have already been completely justified 
by events. The Baldwins assets have con- 
tributed their full quota to the profits of the 
current year; discussions concerning re- 
dundancy were revived within a few days of 
the merger becoming effective, a revised and 
final plan was submitted to and approved by 
the tinplate trade on May 25, 1945, and the 
document embodying the terms of the 
scheme was signed by the President of the 
Board of Trade on July 7, 1945; and our 
expectations have been abundantly fulfilled 
and a great deal of progress has been made 
towards the general modernisation of plant 
in this country and in particular the extension 
of the continuous strip mill process. 


MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


Plans are already well advanced for the 
erection of a large continuous hot strip mill 
at Margam, near Port Talbot, under the aegis 
of Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel 
Company, of which we now hold over 40 per 
cent. of the equity. It is expected that this 
new mill will be capable of producing 
approximately 18,000 tons of hot strip and 
other products per week, of which a large 
proportion will be available to the tinplate 
industry. 

Plans are also well advanced for the forma- 
tion of a new company to erect and to run 
.two mew modern cold reduction plants, 
mainly for tinplates, in the Lianelly and 
Swansea areas, the ordinary capital of which 
will be subscribed by ourselves and certain 
other companies in the tinplate trade, notably 
the Briton Ferry Steel Company and Llanelly 
Associated Tinplate Companies, roughly pro- 
portionate to their present interests in old- 
type mills. When the new plants are in full 
operation, it will probably be necessary to 
close down completely the majority of our 
old-type mills and either sell them for scrap 
or convert them, where practicable to other 
uses. 

In common with other firms in the iron 
and steel industry, we have played our full 
part in the provision of essential materials 
for the prosecution of the war and have met 
every Gemand that has been made upon us 
in spite of the physical and practical diffi- 
culties that so often presented themselves. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far as the future is concerned, it is stil! 
difficult to make any forecast. From a short- 
term point of view, our problem in the tin- 
plate and sheet trades is that of increasing 
our output to satisfy demand, and this in its 
turn depends primarily on getting back labour 
to our works. From a long-term point of view, 
the one hope of prosperity, both for us and 
for the community, is so to improve quality 
and to reduce cost as to be able to compete 
on Our merits in the export market, and it is 
on this foundation that all our plans for the 
future are laid. Unfortunately, one of the 
most serious obstacles in the reduction of 
costs, and one which is outside the control 
of the steel industry, is the high price of coal. 
The direct coal cost per ton of steel products 
in this country is approximately double the 
corresponding cost in the U.S.A. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SALE NEGOTIATIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was 
held, on the roth instant, in London. 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke, C.S.I., O.B.E., the 
chairman, said that the result of the year’s 
working was an increase in traffic, and sun- 
dry receipts of £330,565 compared with 
those of 1943, which had constituted a 
record. The working profit was £585,469 
compared with £340,663, but provision for 
taxation not yet agreed was estimated at 
£397,264, which would absorb the greater 
part of the working profit. 

Before the Corporation could implement 
the agreement with the company it would 
be necessary for it to obtain assents 
from other local authorities and to pro- 
cure the enactment of legislation by 
the Government of Bengal. A computa- 
tion on behalf of the company had been 
prepared of the purchase price of the whole 
undertaking on the basis covered by the 
agreement with the Corporation of 1899, but 
it had not yet been officially discussed, still 
less agreed, by the Corporation, and might 
be the subject of arbitration. 

Should the Corporation find itself unable 
to implement the agreement by January 1, 
1946, the company would revert to its 
original position under the 1899 agreement, 
under which the Corporation would not be 
entitled to exercise its option of purchase 
until the expiration of 7 years from January 
1, 1945. They. were advised, however, that 
it was within the powers of the Bengal 
Government, by legislation, to abrogate the 
Corporation’s right to purchase and to 
acquire the undertaking directly from the 
company. 
report was adopted. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED 


FULL SERVICE MAINTAINED 





_ The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing the Lisbon Electric Tramways, 
Limited, will be held, on the 26th instant, in 


London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report and 
accounts :—The full tramway service was 
maintained throughout the year. The fuel 
situation still remains a cause of anxiety. 


The number of passengers carried on the 
company’s system in 1944 exceeded 200 
millions, this being an increase of 14 millions 
over the previous-year and 80 millions ov 
the last pre-war year. This enormous in- 
crease has naturally aggravated the over- 
crowding on the cars and we do not see much 
hope of improving these conditions until we 
are in the position of receiving materials for 
the construction of tram cars, of which we 
have the arrears of several years to overtake. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
number of passengers carried during the year, 
which has resulted in an increase in revenue 
of £105,149, the Pas part of this is offset 
by an increase of £80,060 in the working 
expenses, 

The profit and loss account shows that 
there is a balance of £78,827, to which is 
added the balance brought forward of 
£22,940, together amounting to £101,767, 
which, after payment of £12,766 dividend on 
the preference shares, less tax, and £23,776 
interim dividend on the ordinary shares of 
2aipee Seas. net, leaves a balance of £65,225, 
and this is recommended to be dealt with as 
follows: £23,776 final dividend on the 
ordinary shares at the rate of 2} per cent, net 
and £41,449 carried forward. 
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SECOND ALLIANCE TRUst 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT | 
REVENUE : 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The annual ordinary general meet; 
Second Alliance Trust Company, ye 
will be held at 64 Reform Street, Dunde: 
on the 28th instant. 


The following is the statement of \, 
James Prain, LL.D. (the chgirman), wii, 
was circulated with the report and accouns- 


You will observe from the annual report 
that your directors have invited Mr T. HH 
Walker, LL.D., to join the board. The com. 
pany is fortunate in securing Mr Walke;’ 
services and I am confident that his wig: 
experience will be of great value to us, 


Advantage has been taken of the presen: 
level of interest rates to convert £250, 
44 per cent. debenture stock into a simily 
amount of long-dated 3} per cent. stock 
While the annual saving resulting from this 
operation will only bear full fruit during the 
current year the directors feel that it may 
reasonably be reflected in the distribution now 
to be declared ; accordingly they recommend 
that the dividend for the past year be raisad 
from 21r per cent. to 22 per cent. thy 
restoring the rate to that paid in 1933 which 
is the highest rate ever paid by the com. 
pany. The revemue for the past year from 
the company’s investments in any event shows 
a further improvement sufficient of itself 
meet the increased distribution, amounting 
to £46,200, with a surplus of £18,270, which 
is very similar to that of ,a year ago. We 
have again transferred £15,000 to geneni 
contingent fund and propose that £3,270 le 
added to the amount to be carried forward 
next year. 


With regard to the valuation of the com- 
pany’s investments, notwithstanding th 
coincidence of the date with the slump a 
markets following the declaration of the 
General Election, there has been a further 
addition to the already substantial appreci- 
tion which I reported a year ago. The fai 
that there was a recovery in prices a few 
days after the setback to which I referred i 
another illustration of the slight significant 
attaching to such valuations. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results of the past year are satisfactory 
and conform to the general experience. 
closed economy of the war period has been 
favourable on the whole for investment 
trusts ; the fall in income in the earlier years 
resulting from enemy action and occupation, 
and from requisitions, has been made goo 
from other sources and the close of the period 
finds the company’s gross revenue restored 
to what it was immediately prior to the out: 
break of war. I must qualify that statemet! 
with the reminder that a certain degree o 
inflation of the currency has taken place witt 
a consequent fall in the purchasing power af 
the pound, 

While war-time conditions endured the 
maintenance of earnings might be cot 
dently predicted, but with the change t! 

e-time economy the outlook natural! 

es full of uncertainties, many of 

arise from lack of information as to ti 
nature and degree of political intervention ® 
be expected in the commercial life | 
country. Until this is clarified opinions % 
to the prospects for a company such as 
are of little value. 


THE FUTURE 


We must not close our eyes to the fact that 
the Government of the day does not appel 
to be in sympathy with those who <ge 
vested their capital in industry 4 
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to receive a reward commensurate with 
the risks involved. It is now realised, however, 
that for some years this country will have 
a hard uphill fight to correct its balance of 
payments on overseas trade, a problem which 
has now been forced to the front by inexor- 
able facts and must take precedence over 
programmes involving increased expenditure 


clam 


its livelihood on 


even on social services—until we can afford 
them—and schemes for the nationalisation 
or what is called socialisation of industry. 
In my opinion it will be found that the 
system of private ownership will prove to 
be the only practical method of conducting 
the trade of this country which depends for 
imports 


ne as ete es eee 
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raw material. Efficiency, however, will not 
be achieved if the principle of private owner- 
ship is accepted on sufferance as a necessary 
evil. I believe, if the task of recapturing our 
export markets is to be approached with 
energy and confidence, a change in the offic’al 
attitude to one of approval and encourage- 


of food and ment wll be necessary. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices Yield 
Total Corres. ea Pie sem pias al 
1945 Bargains Day 

in S.E. 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols Shares 

Sept. 13.... 6,105 5,322 113-3 136 -4 2-83 3-81 
Ss 9 6,333 4,957 113-6 136 +4 2°83 3-80 
i. 8,988 6,300 113-7 136-4 2°82 3-80 

_ 6,669 4,866 113-7 136-4 2-80 3-79 

a 6,412 4,593 114-0 136 -4 2-80 3°78 


* July 1, 1935~ 100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) ; 
jowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (April 26); lowest, 156-0 
August 2). 


New York 
(WEEKLY INpIcEs) (1935-39 = 100) 
1945 

Beigenenenn -| Aug. Sept. Sept. 

' 31 7 14 

| Low High | : . . 

pa Sept. | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 

} 24 14 | 
354 Industrials ......... 108 -6 128 -8 123-9 125-8 128 -8 
DPE ehncb nik ae ee 116-1 136 6 131-8 132-6 | 1366 
IRS debe cemen a <p 93-2 111-1 j 108 -0 | 109-3 } 111-1 
oe ee 106 -7 126 -6 122 -0 123-8 126 -6 
MES EF ao8 Soe a 4-63 3-89 4-00 4-01 3-89 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 


STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Dai_y INDEX oF 50 ComMMOoN STOCKS 


(1925 = 100) 
} } 
1945 Average | Transactions || 1945 Average —_ Trasisactions 
Sept. 6 152-9 1,380,000 || Sept.10...... 153-5 1,110,000 
Mate, ANS Tl? 152-9 1,330,000 |} , Ii...... 154-5 1,120,000 
ee 153-3 390,000 || ,, 12...... | 155-2 1,340,000 
“ ita | h 
1945: High, 155-2 (Sept. 12). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 22, 1945 Capital versions Money 
: £ £ £ 
TO terehabin male. SESS F65. ks eos hes 50,000 coe 50,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 436 : 
Including Including 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
WO 2s awh Sueded. Ace ees bebieliss Gicseed.. 0 1,081,977,632 982,424,688 
REIS dans euice abies dies ol aks thls Tous kl eden vexosenss 1,135,350,432 — 1,117,969,908 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. _‘ Foreign 
\to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. - 
£ £ £ £ 
Wo... $61,658,090 19,656,145 1,140,453 927,929,999 5,747,393 48,747,296 
vee sne 1,115,567,253 2,147,721 254,934 1,112,806,770 2,332,789 2,830,349 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 12, 1945, only. 
Above figuges include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close | = oy 
Sept. Sept. | 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
\. Rattroads. i at | amd Ondustrial. 11 18 1 18 
Atlantic Coast .. 66 65 Am.Smelting... 57) 56 Int. Paper...... 31j 325 
Can. Pacific .... 1 15} Am. Viscoses.... 59} 58 Liggett Myers... 96 96} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 52% 52) | Amaconda...... 343 35% | Nat. Distillers... 44) 44} 
N-Y. Central.... 26} 26} Beth. Steel ..... 853 85} Nat. Steel ...... 76 75} 
Pennsylvania... 384 Es Briggs Mfg...... 50} 49; Phelps Dodge... 28 284 
Southern... ..., 46 47} Celaneseof Amer. 53; 53} Proct.Gamble.. 63 63 
Chrysler. ......- 125 1243 Sears Roebuck .. 133} 152} 
. Distillers-Seag... 53 55} Shell Union..... 26, 26} 
Amer. Tel... . 185 183 | Eastman Kodak. 189 193 = Std. Oil N.J..... 624 62 
Int. Yelephone .. 25% 26; Gen. Electric... 49} 48) 20thCen. Fox... 29 29 
acne Light 53t Gen. Motors .... 74% 73 United Drug.... 22% 224 
People’s Gas . 863 86  InlandSteel.... 94) 95, US. Steel...... 144 73; 
vib Cal. Ed.-- °° 32) 32 Int. Harvester .. 92 90} West'house EB... 36} 353 
‘Union Tek .. 483 49 Inter. Nickel.... 34% 35 | Woolworth ..... 47473 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET. — The impact of London's “ Thanks- 


giving '’ Campaign upon the money market, which has been the main 
feature this week, is discussed in a separate Note on page 431. The 
short loan position, as there explained, has presented no difficulties 
On Monday money was rather concentrated in one quarter, which at 
first gave the impression that conditions might be stringent, but 
brokers later met all their requirements without difficulty. On 
luesday the position was more generally comfortable, and calling by 
the large bank that made up on that day was relatively slight, while 
other banks were buyers of October and November bills. Outside 
money later became readily available at } per cent. 

The Treasury bill issue was again nominally balanced by maturities, 
and actual TDR maturities (there were no payments) totalled about 
£70 million. The bill market, however, had a larger volume of bills to 
take up. Applications at the tender dropped sharply from the previous 
week's high level, and the market quota rose from 26 to 37 per cent., 
equal to some £48 million (against £34 million) of bills. 

Despite the flow of funds into savings securities, the repayment ot 
TDR’s has plainly compelled the Treasury not only to run down its 
swollen balances—these were reduced by £8-5 million to the more 
normal level of 49-7 million—but also to have recourse to ways and 
means, for Government securities in the Bank Return are up by nearly 
£20 million. In consequence, bankers’ balances have been raised by 
almost £30 million to the very comfortable figure of £248 million. 
The note circulation has again fallen fractionally. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 
12th and September 19th :— 


Bank rate, 2°, (changed from 3° October, 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14,°% ; 3 months, 1-14,°%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}°,. Short Loans, 
1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, }°,. Discount deposit at call, }%; at notice, 3% 


Exehange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between September 12th and September 19th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02) 039. Gamada. $ (4-Né}) 
4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Francs (25-22}) 17-30-40. French 
E Francs 1993-200}. Syria. Psts. 881-885. Sweden. Krona (/§-159%) T.T. 16-85-95 
H Fis. to £10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2-/1) 7-58-62. Betgium. 
Frances 1763-3. Denmark. kr. to £ 19-32-36. . Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20 ; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices 
Turkey. Piastres 520. ftaly. 71-25 lire. 


Cpain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between September 12th and 
September 19th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 973-8. India. Rupee (/8d. per rupee) 17]§-18 4d. Be'gian 
Conge. Francs 176-3. China. National $3-3%. tran. RI. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. {| Sept. Sept. Sept 


on 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 
Cables :-— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ee 4028§ 40288 4023§ 4023 § 4023§ 402 § 4028 § 
Montreal...... 89 -680 89 -875 90 -060 90 -125 0 -125 20 -0o0 90 -125 
po 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 23 +50 23 -50 23 -50 23 -50 
Buenos Airest. 24 -95 24 -96 24 -95 24 -95 24 -95 24 -96 24 -S5 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-25 5-25 5-25 5 -25 5-25 5-25 5 -25 
Lisbon........ i 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-06 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona ..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 3-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... 24 -95 24 -95 24 -95 24 -95 24°95 . 2495 24 -95 

} Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Export Control Relaxations.—Under the Export of Goods (Contiro!) 
No. 7 Order (S.R. and O. 1945 No. 1146) which comes into operation 
on September 24th, export licences will no longer be required for a 
very large number of items. The principal changes concern, in varying 
degrees, machinery, ball bearings, metal manufactures, including 
enamelled hollow-ware, gas meters, water taps, some nails and studs ; 
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GOVERNMENi RETURNS 


For the week ended September 15, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was {£49,478,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £107,487,000 
and issues to sinking funds of ,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£6,788, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is £1,286,740,000 against £1,486,321,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 





| 
| Exchequer 
| (£ —— 
hot Tae 1 ae oie 
Revenue mate, April | ay | Week | Week 
/1945-46 to po ended | ended 
|| sere. | sope. | Sept | Sexe 
ie Yee 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ine mepors pith Racicptditcincinhstiipiitaciclin 
OrpinaryY | | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax ..... ,1350000, 379,931, 412, 941 10,133, 11,640 
SE canes 0s 80,000 9,860) 10,186 549 400 


Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 51,562 53,434 1, 785) 2,628 
Staaeps.......'. 00 19,000, 5,858 9,538 .. 
cE 500,000 14,666 16,013 1, 438) 1, 360 
221,354 196,124 10, 622 13, ve 
1,000 120 eS 


E.P.T. 
Other Inland Rev. 








EE 


lotal Inland Rev. 2065000 683, 351 698, 347] 24, 927) 29,955 


























Cepteeh. i. cusses 589,000 262,251) 257, 354. 13, 559 14,754 
Excise ....... +++ 541,000 219,600) 232,500) 2,900; 3,000 
Total Custom: & 

Excise ........ 1130000 481,851 489,854 16,459 17.754 
Motor Duties ....| 30,000 3,909, 8,992 149 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... et R a 4g 350}... 550 
Wireless Licences) 4,850 1,290 1,410 ... eee 
Crown Lands....; 1,000 450, 410. » 
Receipts from Sun- | | | 

dry Loans..... 11,500 2,401) 4,812 46 57 
Miscell. Receipts.., 23,000 539,066) 43,002) 2,024 1,213 





—_— ———— 


- 3265000 1212318 1247176 43, 056, 49,478 


—_— 


Tota! Ord. Rev.. 











Se_r-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 114,100 53, 150) $2,700 2,000) 1,950 


Fotal ..sccccness 5379100 1265468 1299876 45, 45,056 51,428 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- — 
Expenditure mate, | April | April f . 
1945-46 1 ae 
to to ° |'Seet, | Sent. 
| Sept. | Sept 16 re 6 
16, 15, 7 oom 
1944 


| | 

Oxpixnary | 

EXPENDITURE | | 
int. & Man. of} | | 

465,000 211,345 227,462 2,474 4,987 




















Nat. Debt. .... 
Payments to N | 
fenbend 53603 | 11,000 3,594 4210... t 
Other Cons. Fund i | 
Services ....... 8,000 3,355 4,070 T 
nll ee 484,000 218,294 235,642' 2,481 4,987 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2473572 2291486 100350 103500 
eee tii scat 5568817 2691965 2527128 102831 107487 


SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O, & Brdcasting 114,100, 53,150, 52, 700 2.000 _199 


——_- -- 


Total sas «is vejsacat ‘5682917 2745015 2579828 104831 109437 
| | 








4 change has been made | in “the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£198,004 to £2,717,008, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£58,124,773 to £23,609 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


PAR, Se SO, oc od ncch on wide nnenkne cece 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...........00c00000- ‘ 20 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Laud Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 26 


F LOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) Se tet CAA 
Ways and 
Treasury eans Trea- 

Bills Advances sury | Totai 
| | Bank | PRM | nek. 
ter | TP | Depts.| Ene | Banks 

ng- 
land 
ept. 16 11430 Not available 
945 | 
June 16 lase0 0 aoe 
” 30 /1600-0 2188-2) 596-4] 36-5 | 2075-5) 6496 -7 
July 7 (1620-0 Not available 
» 14 |1640-0 ” ” 
» 21 |1660-0 - ; , 
» 28 1680-0 swS-6) 5105] ... | 2152 °5) 6652 + 
Aug. 4 | 1690 0) Not available 
i |1690 0) > 2 | 
48 |1690-0) : . ee 
” 25 11690 +0) 2285-0) 579-6 ( 0-7 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
Sept. 1 (1690-0, Not available 
” 8 | “vi ” oe 


TREASURY BILLS 

















f4 millions) — 
| | | Per 
Amount | Average Cent. 
Date ot | jnanepancipsitipthrtidsigemniieisi Rate Allotted 
|Anphed Ps [— | Min. 
a Al ms Rate 
w bes ae ek SOB es 
ee te 4 a | 
sept. 15 | 110-0 | 220-4/ 100| 2 247 | 3 
1945 | 
june 15 | 1300 2324 | 130-0 | 20 0-39 39 
. 22 130-0 | 222-7 | 130-0 | 19 11-68 % 
” 29 | 130-0 | 222-5| 130-0! 20 0-78 48 
july 6 | 130-0 215-0 | 130-0, 20 0-54 48 
» 13 | 130-0 | 230-7 | 130-0 | 1911-85 | 3% 
” 20 | 130-0 | 229-1 | 1300) 1911-99 | 
* 97 | 1306 | 224-3 | 130-0} 20 00-18 42 
aug. 3| 1300) 246-3 130-0] 1911-76 | 3 
* 10 | 130-0} 242-1 | 1300] 1911-85 | 33 
” 37| 130-0 227-0 | 1300] 20 0-42 | 40 
” 94] 130-0 | 2245 | 130-0| 20 0-58 | 41 
"31 | 1300 | 238-1 | 13040 | 20 2:32 | 33 
sept. 7 | 1300 | 253-1 130-0 | 20 2-02 | 26 
= 130-0 | 236-3 | 130-0 | 2 263 | 37 


— September 14 applications at 499 14s. 11d. for bills to 
id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
tr riday and Saturday ot the following week, were accepted 
as to about 37 per oat of the amount applied for, and 
applications at hi prices were accepted in full. 
£130 millions ol _ Bills are ‘being offered for 
September 21. For the week ended September 22 the 
banks will be asked for no Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2)°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 























£ thousands) 
3% 3% ; 
Week ; ° ° 24% 
: NS.C Defence oe , 
ended Bond War Bond- 
1945 | ; ee 
luly 10 3,548 2,946 10,484 
Pe 3,346 2,102 6,581 
» 2 3,847 1,799 5,529 
> a 3,645 1,622 5,977 
Aug. 7 2,974 1,548 6,342 
» 414 2,607 1,236 4,48) 
a 3,259 1,556 8,104 
an 2,586 1,771 8,048 
Sept. 4 2,338 1,506 10,064 
a 2,605 1,693 9,776 
» 18 nis od *61,231 
Totals 
_todate /1,431,104* | 841,804* 2,168,4487§|3,155,602!: 
* 303 weeks. t 246 weeks. t 234 weeks 


§ Inctuding all Series. 

{nterest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 18th ann | to a total pe of ieee 
Up to Aug. 25 506,000" of 4 ge ai 
amount » neve oy We been tepaid. To Total Sime 

inc uding maa. uer, Savings and 
War Bonds. now exceed £6,000 million. ” Sat 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of ’s official buying price 
cemained at 172s. - pa fine ounce wut he 
week. In the London silver market prices e ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
Nam capetns peiae ef the svar qamaieed ot 016 cunts 

cube = Savages week, Bombay bullion price: 
Gold Silver 
Fins Tolas 100 Fine Tola: 
_ 494 Rs. a Rs. a 
BRET: pc ene> eccenk dacs 72 #13 1244 8 

a cavestosteeeedes 7l 15 13 3 

” 1 fees etesreeeeeeee 72 6 123 2 

oy Visreonsssvvendsnns . “ a 8 

: ocereccevcccscee 26 

SSG us <andcubsboed 73 «5 127 a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ t 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 15, 100 
Tn Circln. . 1328, 475,787 | Other Govt. MOIS, 109 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 1338,459 15 
partment , 20,772,046 | Other Secs... . 523,104 
Silver Coin ... 9.634 
Amt. of Fid ba 
Issue ....... 1350,009 00 
Gold Coin and "ihe 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,43 
1350, 247,833 "1350,247.855 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











£ f 

ert Capital oo 000 | Govt. Secs.... 295,224.45 
bh aae uae 99,996 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. . a7. 194] Discounts and 

oe — Advances... 2,743,665) 

Other Deps. : Securities.... —§ 11,653.519 

Bankers..... 248,336,193 ennai 

Other Acets... 54,582,853 14 397,179 

———_——— | Notes........ 20,772,046 
502,919,046 | Gold & Silver 

a 275,173 

330,669,236 330,669, 236 

Commissioners 


° een xchequer, Savings Banks, C 
Beb 


National t and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ millions) 


| 1944 1945 





Sept. | Sept. Sept Sept. 
20 5 12 








































Issue Deft. . 
Notes in circulation ..... 1150 -5 1330 -9 1330 -21529.5 
Notes in banking depart- 

ck tain 04 n> ob ten Oe 49-8 19-3 20:1 204 
Government debt and | 

POOR cc nasdccci< ne 3 —. *1.:1349-413495 
Other securities..... ie feet 06 06 05 
SE san dhe soe hela etn Sens X 0:2 O02 0 
Valued at s. per fine oz, 168/~ 172/3 172/3 172) 

Banking Dept. : | 
Deposits : 

MDS nnabubbiesseacse 11-5 16:2 18:2 9 
DT vitokictudcssra 176-0; 214-8 2186 2433 
Pd ile ss sine owe ues 55-8 52-7 550 4 
BRO «60s shuns tuvinkh 243 5 283-7 291-8 3124 

Securities : | 
Government.........0.. 192- 1 263°9 275-4 2952 
Discounts, etc,.......... 2°8 6-2 2:2. 2:7 
AE eerie pete 14-8 12:0 11° lt 
MR ions tenet vinartin oe eae 209-7, 282-1 289-4 3094 

Banking dept. res. ........ 51-7) 19-7 20-4 21° 

oO | % j % % 
nee Pies dan Ccwse aia 6-9 6:9 67 





° Covenant debt is bt is (11,015,100; capital 414, 555, om 
Fiduciary issue raised 1,300 million to {1,55 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| t. Sept. | Sept. 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 










Mlsansokceentean 

cane iiss cesGaeaa 
ter. s.scee, 2775 | 122,850 | 129512 
Newcastle......... 1,272 | 63,280 64,172 
Nottingham... : 14] | 15,189 | 17,315 
592 | 34,547, 34J6l 


12 Towns......... 


Dublin eee e wees ee 





TH 


12 


Gold ce 


trom 


Total r 


Jotal ¢ 
fotal I 
lotal k 
{otal r 


F.R, ne 


Vonev 
Treasu 


Advat 


Securit 


Notes | 


Keser 


Note ¢ 
Depx * 
Charts 


+ Gol 


First 
July 
Augy 





100 
162 
L04 
4 


10) 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $'s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Sept. | Aug | Sept. | Sept. 
RESOURCES ! 14, > 6, 33, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury ....+++-4+! 18,246 17,239 17,237 17,221 
Total FeSerVes ...+-eeeeeees | 18,981 17,926 17,920 17,921 
Jotal cash reserveS...eeee+> | 264) 220 209 213 
fotal U.S. Govt. secs. ...-. 16,407 22,558 22,435 22,808 
fotal loans and secs. ...... .| 16,533 22,803 22,815) 23,268 
Total resources ...... ecacve | $7,711 42,807 42,822) 43,605 
LIABILITIES | | 
E.R, notes in Citm. ....eeee 19,943 23,805, 23,939 25,984 
Excess mr. bank res. ...+.--} 1,000 1,020, 980 950 
Mr, bank rés. dep. ...seeeee 13,526 15,070 15,180 15,329 
Covt, deposits... cecscciseees .. ae 397 304 598 
Total depositS .....eseeees 15,661 17,045 17,013 17,464 
Total fiabilities ......cee0- 37,711 42,807 42,822 43,603 
Reserve fatiO......ssrseses 53 -+3°% 435 -9% 43 -8% 43 -2%, 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,885 20,088 20,088 20,096 
Treasury & bank currency... .| 4,112 4,215 4216 4,216 
LIABILITIES | 
Monev in circulation, ....... | 23,495 27,600 27,750 27,793 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,754 2,659 2,573 2,865 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 


Aug July Aug Aug. Aug 

15, 30 8, 15, 23, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 
tlh. <u vas 30a aue 4453 -8 4641 -9 4641 -) 4671 -2 4684 -2 
yoreign exchange.... 94-7 136-4, 144-0 151-7 143-9 
Piemunts ..6s0e snus 47-4 66 40-4 45°5 47-7 
SPOOR. . 486 50 bin 16-7 17°68 29-1) 19-1 19°5 
Securities... cccccceds | 64-2, 63-6 63:7) 63-7) 63-7 

LIABILITIES j 

Notes in circulation .. 2975 -8,3522 -2 3488 -8 3457 -6/3462 -4 
Other sight liabs..... 2356-51104 -8 1154 -6 1215 -9 1221 -2 


| BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. §$’s 


| 
| Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Ang. 
30, 15, | 22, 29, 
Assets | 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Reserve: Goldt ....... 3-09 an a 
CUE nk ais 1439-38 176-08 183-78 204-68 
MONS 5. vk nce deke's 959 -04 1647 -98 1649 -62 1653-21 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....... 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. . 
Chartered banks 


959 -04 1086 -24 1089 -91 1094 -64 
| 65-71 58-24 66-05 56-11 
404 66 454-40: 451-19 471-26 


* Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





| July July | July | July 

: | 31, | «16, | 23, | 30, 

> ASSETS | 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and ster. exch.........) 33°65 67-49) 68-59 69-36 
Advances to State ......... 41-38 18-15 17-63 17-46 
Investments............... 11-74 14-34 14°34 14-34 

LIABILITIES 

Bank Eins akties ot e's 37-69 40-58) 40-51, 40-54 
Demand liabs. : State ...... 10°75 10-90 10-74) 10-57 
Banks and others .......... 37°52 46-48 47-52) 48-17 


Reserve to sight liabs. ...... '39 “1°, 68 -8% '69 -4% 69 -8°, 


RESERVE BANK Ur 
Million rupees 


iNDIA 





| Sept. Aug. Aug | Aug. | Sept. 
8, 17, 24, 31, 7 
1944 


Assets 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion. . 444 444 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin ......... 14) 161 167 178, +=170 
Balances abroad... 2,755 4,549 4,615 4,728 4,719 


Sterling securities. ...} 8,313 10,343 10,787, 10,343, 10,423 

Ind. Govt. rup. secs... 578 578 578 578 578 

Investments ........ 115 203 281 249 253 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation. .| 9,371 11,389 11,436) 11,394) 11,518 








Deposits : Govt......] 1,635 3.644 3,667, 3,830) 3,719 
Ss Gs ce ew best 1,056 921 998) 1,052; 1,141 
Reserve ratio ...... 2192 -4% 93 6% 93 -5%|93 -5%193 6% 
BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Beigian Frs. 
ee cape lia 
Aug Aug. | Aug Sept 
16, 2, | %@ 6, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
5 fotelklancebewcess 51,219 31,218 51,218 30,426 
Foreign exchange .......... 3.951, 3,776, 3,764 3,975 
Private loans and discounts. . 561 535 548 612 
Loans to State ......... «+ »| 44,224 45,145 45.732) 46,937 
LIABILITIES | 
oe OO ee 61,054) 01,637) 62,458) 63,527 
Current accounts : 
(a) Govt. accounts ......... i 4| 5 5 
(b) Private accounts........) 4,700) 5,526} 2,446) 5,128 
aaa al ia ciaalia soldi baddies ie. 
BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 
July May | June | July 
ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 
Reserve : Gold ..... acameen 1,135 1,189 1,190 1,189 
NE or kbo eras 659, 683 559 686 
Discounts and advances .... 2,926 3,199 3,318 5,378 


Investinents and Govt, debt. 16,045, 16,086 16,015 16,129 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 16,069 16,874 16,867 17,093 
Deposits : Government..... 1,972 1,921 1,698 1,434 
Qener... osm acces 4,199, 3,597 3,876 3,895 
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CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


a 





| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sepi 

ote t 8, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 | i945 | 1945 
Gold .. et a eeeeseeseteewsee 2°65 2-65) 2°65) 2-65 
British Govt. secs. ......... 24-59) 28-92) 28-92! 28 -92 
Sterling balances. .......... 1-39 1-04 1-32) 1°33 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ........ 29°13) 33-37 53-6)! 33 -97 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 








Aug. 31 Aug. 3] 
ASSETS 1944 1945 
CN BOMB ooo ndecscces. 119-0 119-3 
De 18 -6 42-8 
er eee 6-7 8-2 
Commercial bills............. 81-4 70-8 
Bemeey WHT. oo occ vce cece 19-9 15-8 
Time funds at interest........ 21-1 2-7 
Sundry bills and investments. . 200 -0 196 +1 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits : Annuity........... 152-7 152-7 
CGR Ss sacs eee 76-3 16-3 
Central Banks .... 8-0 6:2 
CREE cc be ccss wats 949 -7 860 -7 
CHU e i ewensenewnes 29°3 17-0 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million t+ rancs 
Auz | Aug Aug via 
Tae 2 anata | 50 
Assers 1945 4945 1945 4942 
ee uacsi 15.151} 751-2) 75.951] 15.14 
Private discounts and} | 
OUNOION o 50K cee 08s } 9,577} 2,257 $0,199] 30, 520 
Advances to State: j 
BOS sancti 480, 558) 475,904 48. 404) 45. 406 


(a) In occupation costs. .} 426,000} 426,00i | 42,001 | 426,Uuu 


(6) Treasury advances..| Nii } Ni | Nil | Nt 

(c) Fixed advances..... 54. 35r!55.404*] 94 ™ 4 40 
LIABILITIES 

ee alt re iiveies 4 450, 90%! 455,621] $27, s1t! -69 652 





Deposit total..........| 140,45¢C| 137,39! 132,44+! 125 384 
(a) Government accs....) 98,589, 96,28: 92,368 8 24 
Other accounts ....... 41,861) $1,190) 45,07#! 43 138 


* Revised figure 


SOUTH AFRICAN KESERVE BAN< 
Million £&’s 
me Aug Aug. Aug Aug 
18, 3, 10, 15 
ASSETS | 1944 1945 1945 1945 
Gold coin and bullion ...... | 94-45'108 53.108 -54.109-11 
Bills discounted ........... | 19-70, 27-63 27-62, 27-86 
Invest. and other assets ....| 96 64, 98-89 98-14 99-29 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........ 52-19 64-11, 62-53, 62-02 
Deposits : Government..... }. 4°37, 4-99) 3-51 5-07 
| ae 141 -45 159-77 163 -30 161 -88 
NOUNS os dic mcn < 4-60 6-27) 5:37 6-46 


Reserve ratio........... .. 46 8% 46-19%, 46 2% 46-5", 





(Continued from page 435) 


semi manufactures of certain non-ferrous metals, vehicles and vehicle 
parts, instruments and apparatus, electrical goods, and chemicals and 
drugs. The goods remaining subject to licence are mainly foodstuffs, 
many raw materials (some of which must be imported and paid for in 
and other textiles, certain chemicals and drugs, a 
strictly limited list of manufactured goods in short supply, arms and 
munitions and diamonds, works of art and other valuables where there | - 
are special reasons for retaining control. Here no major relaxation is 


dollars), clothin: 


cent. 








Industrial Materials and Manufactures 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES—AvuGUST, 1939 to AuGusrt, 1945 


The table shows the movements of the 200 constituents of the 
Board of Trade index of wholesale prices during the war. 
dispersion is evident. 


Wide 


Waste paper has risen by more than 700 per 
nt. The only fall is in the average quotation for nickel and alu- 
minium, resulting from the big reduction in aluminium earlier this year. 




















yet possible, but the question is being kept under review. It has | Food a a hm ” 
proved necessary to add a few items to the list, viz.: parts of yf sen ag — Basio | _Inter- | Manu- | Materials) Items 
furniture and a few materials, either. because of shortage of supplies ; |" iMaterdals ai ae Fuel | Total ° 
or the need to control distribution. The principal materials are | Pe el 
penicillin, uranium compounds, and other radio active materials, | _ | (68) | (33)_ | (38) | 48) BF 3) | (132) | (16) | (200) 
ethyl silicate, dimethylamine, paraphenetidene, borax and boric acid | Orveran---- | 12 | ft - ~ eee ins 
and caproic acid. Exporters are strongly advised by the Board of | 150-175. °°!: ee 1 a ee a Pea Bao 5 
Trade to consult the Order itself to ascertain the position in regard oo oaeee 2 } : ove : . - 
t . : MG ose hot ake 
© goods with which they are concerned. 50-100... | 38 * 15 2i 5 | 62 6 17 
B00 oc Si: 6 12 a7 ise Ts 13 
Pig Iron and Steel Ingot Production.—The figures below, released ee “ eS Pees went se 
by ™ Ministry of Supply, show pig iron and steel ingot production | “Yr | ng | gg | ong | gg | ge | ono) gt) 
or Augus s . thence im . _ elas ‘ . : 
includi t, 1945. Production was materially affected by holidays, * Also included in relevant columns under industrial materials and manufactures. 
ing VJ Day. Source : Board of Trade Journal (adapted). 
e ; | Steed Ingots “THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
Pig Iron } and Castings ss 
Fe i ee a (1927 = 100) 
Weekly Annual Weekly | Annual 5 * Le Tk coke | Sars te een 
ae . al | Mar. Sept. Aug Aug. Sept 
Average Rate Average Rate 31, 12, 14 | 28, | 1b 
Tous Tone Tons j tom. 1937* 1944 1945 } 1943 1945 
Past all WONG Sh oe oot | 133900 | 6,965,000 | 251,600 | 12,045,000 ee eee - 
Wo b¥. «00h sun panes oe cceds | 134,800 | 7,010,000 | 213,800 | 11,118, ; | 
aus... ee ee eee , ie | Cereais and Meat....... 93-0 106 -0 108 «3 107 6 107-1 
MD... Svcs eceb space ae . | 125,200 | 6,512,000 | 186,100 | 9,676,000 coset ae Senetes rer 04 iors | lores ay | a 
alienate ——~-- - | Temtiled. cccccccessccese 14 °2 103-9 | 105+) | 105-4 105 -4 
p Minerale ..ccccccsesesee yp 145-5 154-3 {| 154-3 | 154-3 
h The ” Sensitive Price Index.—The crops component of | Miscellaneous........... | 7 0 128-9 129-8 | 127 | 127°8 
the index (1935 =1 ials 2 d th - oo | — 
: = 100) was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the com Index.......... 872  WTT | 1204 1195 119-4 
Plete index 176.6 during the week until September 17th. On that | Sm | | | _— : 
‘ate a rise in wheat prices raised the crops component to 141.7, and | 19139=100....+......... | ugg 


© complete index to 168.6. The raw materials component was un- | 


changed at 200.6, 


162-0 | 165 +3 





| 16455 164-4 


* Highest ‘eve: reached durm. 1932-37 recovery 
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UK OVERSEAS TRADE 


Taste I.—Imports and Exports in the First Half of 1945, compared with the First Half of 1944, and half the Totals for 1933 


Tota. Imports 


Value (£°000's) 
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British Exports 


Index Nos. of 


Value (£°000's) | Average Values 


Index Nos ol 















































Oe acre 5. Sea eo Volume 
: ss N ( . 
pei iae nit aerate Six months ended est +) Six months ended ees i+ Six Months Six Months 
One-half June 30 erenae (—) One-half June 30 crease {—) ended June 30 ended June 3 
of year in 1945 “ise in 1945 ; 
1958 as compared . as compared 
1944 1945 with 1938 1944 1945 with 1938 1944 | 1945 1944 1945 
ie ; | 
—FOoo0D OBACCO— (1938 = 100) (1938=] 

" / r | Se eee cbeb cheese aeebee ees 37,209 31,069 %,775 — 436 835 875 | 1,155, + 319. 194 175 | 54 “. 
B: Feeding-stuffs for animals ................ —eae vo . ox oe : — = 23 2% «+ = 234 236 | 3 3 
: Renae, tee, Gore. cook dices st ie cs eccne’s s y oes eee _ eee dun ons Ee 
D —" : a sa ee: fi cases dase eee es cea gon 45,340 92,001 62,807 + 11,467 617 148 133 - 484 161 133 15 6 
Ey dc cceowees stabs se aes eeue's 40,007 45,156 43,295 + 3,288 556 241 1337 + 781 156 219 28 0 
F. Fresh fruit and vegetables ...................- 18,829 5,780 9898 — 8,931 197 246 370 + 173 207 216 60 a7 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations ............. 23,256 25,409 24,578 + 1,321 6.912 5,026 7,184 + 272 150 152 48 69 
IN. . o ciccsbecusaebukebeeeicise theses 28,455 41,131 42,695 + 14,240 6.018 918 11,593 + 5,575 244 215 6 %) 
BFR ck Cdn chsk AAR eterickdde i255 50 11,642 10,458 32,167 + 20,525 2,457 2.434 5.290 + 2,833 181 199 55 108 

Wows; Whats CLs iioeess 0s ciecess 215,058 255,370 258,428 + 43,370 17,947 9,910 27,088 9,142 170 188 Bion 
i —_—— Oe OC + - ee 
t.—RAW ae AND ARTICLES MAINLY | 
UNMANUFAC | 
ye cy ale eee bs 305s acacecmehanameny seen 1 4 1 - 7 18,703 2,825 2,062 — 16,641 | 173 219 9 5 
B Other non-metalliferous mining and quarry | | 
ee ee ee sere 2,372 4,943 3,451 4+ 1,079 529 137 202 — 327 157 148 17 % 
RI inn in cin a hn on ogas is es 20% 5,576 5,081 7,585 + 2,009 297 3 3 -— 294 © » + + 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores and scrap........ 8,158 10,387 11,852 + 3,684 1,149 8 4 - 1,145 ° ° + + 
ei. RI I So i eS cen 21,426 15,791 15.193 — 6,233 % 29 % {i - 10 * ° . * 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste ................. 14,790 20,454 25,219 10,429 229 3 40 - 189 ° 163 + Nl 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags......... 21,309 21,247 14,791 — 6,518 3,131 35 1,024 — 2,107 172 174 + 19 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk waste .... 1,031 1,165 1,420 389 331 220 3874 56 212 197 31 60 
ee. Sree 5,888 5,836 8,567 + 2.679 134 2 2 - 132 ° * + 1 
J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins and gums | 15,298 27,476 23,856 +- 8,558 1,447 62 49% — 951 318 359 1 10 
Kk. Hides and skins, undressed ................46. 9,117 5,484 5,079 — 4,037 554 899 596 + 42 416 417 39 % 
iL - ne GIES. 000 cere eyerese ye srees 8,021 3,512 5,402 — 2,620 589 12 30) - 559 ° ° + 2 
CR ss SURAT Eee hance os Shenk se ov cvgres 5,752 14,546 4,340 —- 1411 114 16 51 — 63 154 254 9 1 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles mainly 
MRNACIRIE SD. . sxc dcadividhds+tarbiddar 5,223 6,399 7,723. + 2,500 1,217 393 895 | — 321 216 242 15 x» 
Terk, CEASE ER ee ccceccecsssesss 123,978 142,324 134,480 + 10,502 28,460 4,646 5,819 — 22,641 204 209 5 10 
a WHOLLY OR MAINLY MANUFAC- | 
URED - 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel .............se008 4 ad | ost _ 4 1,646 211 121 — 1,525 184 190 1 4 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. ............sceee 3,671 648 353 — 3,318 4,805 4,660 5,629 + 824 177 193 55 61 
C. Tron and steel and manufactures thereof........ 7,408 19,269 3,920 — 3,488 20,778 3,962 5,896 — 14,882 147 154 13 ls 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures thereof... 20,409 40,273 13,981 — 6,428 6,170 2,095 5,422 — 747 166 | 166 21 53 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements and instruments 3,531 5,127 3,798 + 268 4,513 3,857 4,621 + 107 161 172 53 60 
FP. Electrical goods and apparatus................ 1,553 9,101 12827 + 11,273 6,715 7,335 6,071 — 644 173 171 63 53 
ee Ra Ae ky. Rae 10,919 23,804 12,802 ) + 1,883 28,934 22,220 22,048 — 6 886 161 171 48 45 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber ............. 3,143 5,374 3,788 6+ 645 582 85 199 — 392 339 | 277 4 ey 
1. Cotton yarns and manufactures ............... 1,568 2,039 13490 219 24,840 17,979 21634 — 3,206 220 | 249 33 3 
J. Woollen and worsted varns and manufactures. . | 1,919 184 4,372. — 547 13,407 7,325 10,765 — 2,642 186 | 203 29 4 
Kk. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manufactures | 2,473 1,313 1709 — 764 2,751 7,825 9,055 +. 6,304 228 236 125 14) 
l.. Manufactures of other textile materials......... ; 2,503 3,582 5,349 + 5,046 5,329 2,562 2,716 | — 2,612 260 256 18 2 
ME. TOE 2s ods do > pane thbidss tebsnand bee | 4,014 612 3,235 —- 779 4,258 2,072 3,780 — 478 190 202 26 4 
FOUR.) akc ab aienieva satu decnexb bene 1,397 76 1% - 1,201 981 440 4% — 556 202 181 22 | 3 
O. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours............ 6,806 12,285 11,455 + 4,649 11,140 14,030 16,444 4 5,504 153 162 82 9 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured ............ 22,035 101,956 104235 + 82,200 2,683 772 1345) — 1,338 218 | 196 13 % 
Q. Leather and manufactures thereof ............. 3,220 1,787 2198 — 1,022 1,972 650 148 1,224 187 187 18 | » 
R. Papes, cardboard, ett... i 25.4. pee +See oOee , 17,421 3,066 5,520. — 1,901 3,465 2,022 2,402 — 1,063 213 224 27 | 31 
s Vehicles (inchiding locomotives, ships and aircraft) 2,266 , 3,826 , 2,878 | + 612 22,314 5,248 6,361 - 15,952 197 183 12 lb 
r. Rubber manufactures... . 2... .<..,cesaeres- 392 218 | 137 — 255 825 174 254 — 571 189 218 lj; 
{ Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly. mapu- | i | } | i | 
fertetedl, < .....lvce> +000000he eres vt 10,436 __ 3623 4,383 - 6,053 | 14,515 | 8,463 8,273, - 6,242 | 181 | 180 | 32 | & 
Toran, CLass UT ....esees dieith stcrd | 126,889 238,164 195,485 + 78,596 182,622 113,988 134,221 — 48401, 178. 1s 35| ® 
a ee ee qustenemeee ce 
1¥.— ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD— 1,659 1,041 1710 + 50 340 91 244 95 253 318 ll 3 
a ny ees eee ee 
V.— PARSEL POST — 2,170 14,220 7,590 + 5,421 6,009 2,156 5,669 — 340 . * 20 | 5 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSES............. | -M50,754 051,119 597,603 | 137,938 235,378 130,791 173,002 2,335 | @ 177 


TasB_e II.—Source of Imports 


(£ million) 


ee 


Six Months ended 





One-half June 0 
Area of Year 
1938 

1944 1945 
Trance and Northern Europe ................. 131-1 22 -8 29-8 
Ret of Europe ise Meat tewe ks Chalrwuve eke 24-1 19-3 i 20-5 
Other Mediterranean countries................ 10°3 15-6 16-5 
Og ES RSs | Bea RS 21-9 51-7 40-1 
Enemy and enemy-ocepied countries in Asia. 18-9 0-0 0-0 
ONE ME AIR 6 Sen 55a shots vw wacktnddreebhs suai unaesa 41-2 43-3 42-9 
SEL x: kets 6b Gh ok woe hocmtae Fcc wreath aes wed } 60-4 | 51-3 59-2 
arte Maries 8. iss ss soe cdc aa once ie deeb 99-7 366 -4 324-1 
Of which United States ..... 0026... ccs iveocdnic | 59 0 259 4 218-1 
5 CORRE» wivie os 50.5 6 5cGlld 0's 6 ps vd Uobie 39 -4 104-9 103 8 
Central America and West Indies ............. ; 174 23-4 | 279 
Soully AGMCTCA. cisco os 66. seaPNb 0k vnk cde tds i 34°38 47-3 3% °7 

Total, British countries .............. | 185-8 258 - 
Total, Foreign countries ............. | 274-0 302 3 ie 4 
TOTAL, ALL COUNTRIBS......... 459-8 651-1 597 -7 


— 62,335 | @ 177 2 0, 





TasLe III.—Destination of British Exports 


(£ million) 








I 
Six Months ended 











One-half June 30 
Area a Se 1 
1944 1945 
France and Northern Europe ................. 5 456 
Rest of Europe .......... r ~ datos sabi <- delat * mf 85 
Other Mediterranean countries................ 6-4 18 
Re te ee 23-5 | 46 
Enemy and enemy-occupied countries in Asia. nam 00 
SRB MCS ee IE Herel NER Cnet 16-1 203 
SNES ic hadhunhin<-<s<tencaarces<,. came 245 | wi 
I 5 cotta fcr ie 20:5 | 2 
Of which United States |. 1. ..72007 077°" 91 | 8% 
po Aa hae, eke 1? 1211 
Central America and West Indies ............. 3-1 5‘ 
South America.........-......0. 0-0, 56 6|ClOST 
steer | eee 
Total, British countries.............. 4189 
Total, Foreign countries ............. “7 | om 
mi 
TOTAL, ALL COUNTRIES. ........ 1308 | «1130 
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THE ECONOMIST. September 22, 1945 


LONDON ACTIVE eee PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 
lan ltoSept 18 
1945 
“High | igh | Low 
e938 
Mig | 109% 
1023 «101% 
1034 ©1012 
1074 | 1058 
1008 993 
101. 
02 
a 1003 
115§ - 113} 
1034 | 1014 
J01} , 1003 
100% ' 101 
02) © 1003 
ilk 1003 
101} * oo 
100 j 
102% 100 % 
101% 99} 
101 100 
114; | 112} 
1033 | 102 
105} 103% 
97} 94} 
Prices, 
Year 1944 
High | Low 
105 | 99} 
1144 | 1123 
16 103} 
100} (98% 
101 99} 
94 | 9S 
100 | 99 
106% 104 
%} «= 88 
72 57 
50} = 39} 
2h 6 
2h 203 
Sh | 44 
94 89} 
60h = 41 
Hh = «634 
6 70 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 toSept. 18 
1945 
High | Loy 
45 35 
l 10} 
50 
8 } 
224 | $1 
6047 


Sib 
23} 
3/6, 32/ 
82/7} 12/- 
68/6 59/6 
yi 1 
100/-  89/— 
{9h = £81 
o5/- 52/6 
W/9 79/6 
7 84/6 
| 6 
19/6 | 67/ 
S| 463 
IR! 
65/ 54/4 
97/4} | 80/~ 


2 
lm 13 
lit 15 
29% 25 
10h | 
10% | 

182/- 17/6 

120/~ 106/38 

1380/6 1135/6 

109/- | 97/6 

14/3 91/6 

127/~ |118/- 

45/3 | 38/- 
/- | 87/- 


and that the 
wy) Yield 1U% basis 








i Price | Thies 
Name of Security 7 
i9as | 1945 
British Funds* | | 
Cometh tes b.00-<pn0she oes 874xd = 884xd 
_Consols 4 uy, “fatter 1957).... || 1103 | 110% 
‘Conversion 24% 1944-49. . | 101} | 101%, | 
Conversion 384. *1948-53... | 202% 102} 
Conv. 34% (after 1961) .... | — xd) 105 xd 
Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950.. | 100% 100% 
Funding 24% 1956-61..... I eal "98e0 
Funding A 1952-57..... 101} 101; 
Funding 3% 1959-69...... 100}xd) 100}xd 
Funding 4°, 1960-90. ..... | 1144 114% 
Nat. Def, 3% 1954-58...... || 1024 102% 
War Bonds 23% 1945-47... || 100§ 100; 
War Bonds 24% 1946-48... 101 101 
War Bonds 24% 1949-51... | 101 loot 
|| War Bonds 24% 1951-53... || 100% l 
War Bonds 23% 1952-54... 100} 100} 
| War Bonds 24% 1954-56... | 100 | 100 
Savings Bds. 3° 1955-65... 101 1014, 
Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70... 1003 1003 
Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75... 100 100 
Victory Bonds 4%......... 1133 1133 
| War Loan 3% 1955-59. .... 102}xd = 1024xd) 


War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. 104 % 104} 


Local Loans 3% 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 18 : ‘ 
1945 Name of Security 


High | Low 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 


100§ 99 Australia 34% 1965-69..... 
105} 103 Australia 34% 1961-66..... 
1024 New Zealand 31% 1962-65. |, 


| 99 
115 | 113} _~—s Nigeria 4% 196 
104 South Africa 31% 1954-59. . 
Corporation Stocks 


g 


| 100} 99% Birmingham 23% 1955-57. . 

, 101% = 100 Bristol 3% 1958-63..... — 
101; | 993 ae 5% 1963-66 ...... 
o7k L.C.C. 3% 


Peete er ere wee eee 


b 
101 100 Liverpool 3% 195 4-64 
1063 = -:105 Middlesex 34° M“y 1957-62... 
| Foreign overnments | 
4 86 «69h hanna 34% Bds. 1972.. 

2 | | Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59. . 
1s 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 4° of 
7 | ‘66 | Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. 

‘Chile 6% (1929) Int. 14% 
765 | 47) |\Chinese 5% 1913 


~ 
s 
g 


Lad 
o 
tor 
wn 
_ 














96 90} Portuguese External 3%... 
56 51 |S. Paulo Coffee ce Th A. 24% 
77 3 65h ish 4% Sealed Bonds. . 
773 73 ruguay 33%, Assented. 
Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
_f@) & O ae ae 
o 
xi ? ovraeatah Ton. Pt. 
Nite| Nile |!B.A.Gt.Stha es 
2 ¢} 3 ¢)San Paulo Ord, Stk. .......|| 
Nil Nil ||U. Havana 5% Cum. Pf. Stk.| | 
3b) “2 a (Can Paciic Com. $35... 
7; 2a Great Wester Ord Sik 
b ba We s. Pref. Stk. 
2b 2 a\\L.N beg st Pret. Sik.) 
A3ec| Ac CMs, Ord. Stock......... 
2.0| 2 @lILMS. 4% Pref. 1983 Stic 
lab lia London Trans a. <8 
2 ¢| 2 ¢||Southern Def. Stock....... 
236| a Sikes Fra ad Si 
10 b 1} @ Alex fh pd se 
a , £1 pd....... 
340 24 Bank of Aus ia (8... 
6 2! 6 6) Bank of England Stock .. 
6 ¢| 6 ¢| of Montreal $10...... 
6 ¢} 6 ¢|\Bank of New S. Wales £20 
4 >| 3 a@\\Bank of New d{l.. 
16 7 a/|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1... 
b 3 a ||Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A £1. 
2ha a | b |\Chartered of India {5..... 
b a District ‘A’ £5, £ 
Nil ¢| Nil ¢ Kong $12 
6 6) 64 ‘A’ Shes 
746| Ta/|'Martins Bank {1 .......... 
8 b| 8 @' Midland f1, fully paid...... 
5b 5 a Nat. Dis. £2}, fully paid... 
746 Tha! Nat. Prov. £5, Fans 
b! 8$a|/Royal Bank of Scotland Stk. 
5a 9 b |'Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 
6ib) 5 ay Union ah 
9b) 9 ron nan taurince £1 paid.... 
40 a 50 b | Alliance 1, cones 
~* 1486 [tins £8 \Atlas £5, £ Ane 
a eeneee 
16 @ ist b Commer an eas: 
10/-a ar Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd..... 
t20 6! t17}4a ||Peari £1, full Sa adbuad 
6/-a| 6/- 6 Phoenix £1, paid......|) 
‘189.076 "me ‘Prudential £1 ‘A’........../) 


\Royal Exchange {1......../: 
| 3 vse 336 Royal fl, lly pid. al 
t15 b is 5 Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1. | 


bia b |\Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. i 
ll a} 18 b Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. 
ae la Ind Coope &e. Ord. Stk. fi 


t8 a| tl0 6/\S. African Ord. Stk. {1.. 
2a 5} b | 


Jan. 110 Sep ral 
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< (Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 
a |'British Aluminium Stk. {. 


as 





ee 


fi 
a 'British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 1) 
c |\Cable & i Hdg, Stk. .... 


be 
CHROCONRUIrFWoOF 


_ 


a |\Carreras ‘A’ 
De La Rue Ord. {1........ 


Page 
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eye o reece 


ee et et he 
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CANOES H HWOWFHHWOPWwWDH 
me 
BOS 
Lal 


10 ¢ || London Brick Nenegtl 

25 6 |\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 8/- 

12} b ||Murex {1 EWilincscveas 
c i Pt eatres Ord, - ee 


Sa 





ee 


83d rarsee & Newall Ord. if: 
(1TH $0 |) Wen’ Molasses Ord, 6 
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Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. il | 
a| 14} ||Watney Combe Def. Sti. £1)| 
yields i this section are Column A, Net Redemption Yield (based on the suppositions tha 
holder pays tax at 10/- in the £1] on the interest) Column B, Gross Flat Yieid. 
ih) Allowing tor exchange. 
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(k) Includes 24% 





Name of Security 


, Coal and Steel 


b |pabseocks & Wilcox Ord. - 
a@ | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1. 
| Brown ( ohn) Ord. 6... 


Cammell Laird Ord, Stk. 5/-) 
CR itee 
Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. {1.. 
Dorman Long Ord. {1...... 
Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. {1 
Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- ... 
jHarland & W. Ord. Stk. i. 
Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. {1 
Staveley Coai Ord. Stk. {1.. 
Stewarts and Lloyds Def. {1 
Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1 
Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. {1.. 
Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. 
United Steel Ord. Stk. {1... 
Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- 
Textiles 
Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1) 


, Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £1, 


British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
‘Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. —_ 
Courtaulds Ord. Stk. is 
English S. Cotton Ord. fl.. 
Fine Cotton Spns, Ord. O.: 
Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. a2 
Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. 
Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk, 41... 
B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £1 
Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
English Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
‘(General Electric Ord. Stk. (1 
Gas and Electricity 
County of London Stk. {1.. 
\Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1. . 
Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1... 


| North-East Electric Stk. /1. 


Scottish Power Ord. Stk, £1. 
Motor and Aircraft 
Austin ‘A’ Ord, Stk. 5/-..../| 
BSA. Od, Sti, £3.0c000: 
\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. 


|,De Havilland Ord, Stk. i“ ; 
|, Ford Motor Ord. as 


Hawker Siddele te om -. | 
‘Lucas ( we fl.. 
~— ~ Ord. Stic. i| 


eee are Gl 

urness, I t 

|p. & O. Det. Stk “i 1 

pee tk. £1) 
Ord. Sif «|| 


Nil, Rubber Pitas Trust a 
Nil ¢ es 


 |angio-tranies Ord. Stk. #1. 
Apex Trinidad Ord 8/----| 
} ||Barmah Oil Ord. Stk. — 
> | Shell Transport Ord. St eH) 








a || Trinidad Leaseholds aseholds £1. . | 
Miscellaneous 
b ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 


\|Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1: °: | 
@ (Barker (Johm) Ord, i 5 Sol 





\,Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. i| 


i 2) 


Rubber Stk. £ iil 
Mus, Ind. Stk. 10/-) 


c || liememnonat British Ord. 10/-. 
; Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-;| 
a ||Harrisons & Cros. Def, 
c | Home & Colonia! 
3 a\im 


1... 


perial Chemical Ord. 
| imperial Tobacco Ord, fl.. 


a) | 
/$1 abe '\taternational Nickel n. Dp. ...|| 
¢ |\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1...' 


|iplex Safe ty Glass 10/-.. 
cease Ord. 


Paper Defd. Stk. £1.. 


10 vi teases: Blain cvvns 


a | Ashanti Geldields Prd. 4/-./| 
‘ \\Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1. 


b De Beers (Def ) (2b. essen 


Ot b |/Randfontein oO 


a | Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1 bees 


¢ |lRoan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.. 


ce el Ord. 10/- ....... 
||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . 


ow Witwatersrand | 10/-.. 
latest date, except a% fe and 34% as on earliest d ate, 


(c) Last two yearly divs. 
(m) Yield basis 80% 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) « £38,000,000 
RESERVE FUND <- « « &€&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or ee at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may Pate on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trustesdhipe and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: * 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Golony 
Amritsar Colombe Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya 
Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar ——— 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ose ove 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee ere 
RESERVE FUND eee eee eee 


The Bank conducts every description of Easte 
Trusteeships and Pxeckt 


Nakuru B.A, 


Uganda 


anganyika ‘Jerritory 
£4,006,000 
£2,000,000 
£2,200,000 


Banking business. 
torships also undertaken. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Avwstralia. 
Ranking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 























ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 

3.946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 194¢—General Bank Balances eee >on» £899, 100,808 
Savings Bank Balances ... ... 800,286,765 


Note Issue Department . eos 199,586,045 
Rural Cre epartmont ... «.- 2,478,069 
Mortgage rtment . eo 1,860,420 


Other items oon ose eos 





H. LEWIS, 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY 0.3. 
Also at AUSTRALIA Soles STRAND, W.C. 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME ee - a 
ASSETS EXCEED - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 






(1944 Accounts) 


BANCO DE BILBAO 


Limited Company tncorporated in Spain in 1857 
Authorised Capital Pesetas 200,000,000 
Paid-up Capital oni a 137,313,000 
Reserve Funds Quis sae 135,000,000 


THIS BANK IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO ASSIST IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPANISH FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SPAIN. 


London Branch : 

_** Bilbao House,” 
36 New Broad St., 
London, E.C.2. 








* 
Chief Foreign Department : 
Alcala, 16 =, 
Madrid, ie 
Spai ae 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Press, Lro., Portugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





U.S. Representative: R. S. ao MW Broadway, New York, 6 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - « £7,1 25200 
REGERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS. - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, ©.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AyD 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in En; gland and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and 
thereby protected from imitators, 
For the safeguarding therefore of our 


same 


world-wide clientele we have re. 
DRY FLY named it—Findlater’s Dry Fly 
Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD 4@ CO. 170. 


Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 


_ 








SYDNEY, SON & Co. 













Surveyors, Valuers & Assessors. 
Specialists in Claims for War D e, Compen- 
sation after alti ilapidations, 


rs, etc. 
Valuers of Butldings, t, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 


DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


TONBON, wl. 
Offices at Cardiff, Gloucester, Birminghem, ete. 

















ACHILLE SERRE 
Quality Meaning ant Dyeing plat Fit 


Our Manageresses, too, are disappointed 
when they sometimes have to decline 
some of the orders offered them. It is 
due to high priority Government work 
fDon rop of the tremendous civilian 
demand for our services. 





We RETEX—Achille Serre’s revolutionary process 
of retexturing suits, coats, costumes, etc. 
which replaces the substence lost in wear. 


., 
Published weekly by Tur Economist oes arms ONS 


Saturday, September, “ 
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